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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 


HE elections are over, and even the staunchest Con- 
servatives are compelled to admit that the result is 
unfavourable to the party led by Mr. Disraeli. In spite of 
the most assiduous preparation and the most skilful organi- 
zation they have sustained a defeat which will in all proba- 
bility exclude them from office for some years. They 
endeavour to console themselves by saying that the Govern- 
ment have not gained in strength. But that entirely 
depends upon the policy which Lord Palmerston may decide 
upon pursuing. Undoubtedly, if he tries to maintain the 
inaction of the last few Sessions, his majority will be trouble- 
some rather than otherwise ; but if, on the contrary, he 
uses his opportunity to promote liberal measures, he will 
find his best allies in the men of advanced opinions, who 
will in the new Parliament form a section respectable in 
numbers and considerable in ability. We are not however 
much concerned to discuss with our contemporaries the 
bearing of the election upon the position of the Govern- 
ment. All that we care to know is that the Liberal party 
has gained a great—we may say an unexpected—success ; 
and that the way is now open for much useful and just 
legislation against which a Conservative majority would 
have resolutely closed the door. 


We receive with great satisfaction a semi-official announce- 
ment that in consequence of the good offices of the Portu- 
guese Government, Brazil has accepted the )rroposals made 
by her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
February Jast, and that diplomatic relations will shortly be 
re-established between the two countries. It is extremely 
desirable that we should be on favourable terms with a 
nation between which and England there are such extensive 
commercial relations. At the same time, we could not, in 
deference to this consideration, consent to the extravagant 
conditions which Brazil, up to a recent period, attached toa 
reconciliation. It is at least as useful to her as it is to 
England that the intercourse between the two countries 
should be of the most amicable kind. Nor can we even at 
this moment forget that it is owing to the conduct of the 
Brazilian Government that any differences have arisen. 
Our recent quarrel had its rise in those long and irritating 
controversies which have been caused by the faithlessness or 


remissness of the Brazilians, in executing the treaties in | 








regard to slavery and the slave-trade. When once we are | 


satisfied that they intend to fulfil honestly and liberally 


the obligations they have contracted, we shall be quite | 
ready to make due allowance for the peculiarity and the © 


difficulty of their position. There will then be no indis- 
position on the part of England to consent to the repeal of the 


Aberdeen Act, which can only be justified—as it has — 


is not unreasonable to hope that under these circumstances 
we may soon become far more intimate and cordial than 
we have hitherto been in our relations with a people who 
have many excellent qualities, and whose country offers a 
magnificent field for British enterprise. 

The recognition of Italy by the O’Donnell Cabinet has 
been received by the ultra-Catholic party in Spain with the 
most violent demonstrations of indignation. More than 
thirty episcopal protests have already been addressed to the 
Queen against that measure, besides others from ladies of 
rank, magistrates, municipal functionaries, and military 
men. Some notion of the vehemence of the episcopal 
denunciation may be formed from the language used by the 
Bishop of Tarragona. Not content with declaring that the 
Queen and her dynasty would be for ever dishonoured by 
the recognition of Italy, he invokes anathemas upon the 
authors and approvers of the step, and menaces with 
eternal punishment three-fourths of the Spanish nation, 
O'Donnell does not, however, seem to have quailed before 
this storm of pious rhetoric. The Archbishop of Burgos 
has been dismissed from the post of governor to the Prince 
of Asturias ; the celebrated nun-sister, Patrocinio, who has 
so long exercised a most baneful influence over the mind of 
the Queen has received a hint to quit the country ; the 
royal confessor has been changed—and, in short, everything 
has been done which can show that the Government are 
not only determined, but that they have the power, to have 
their own way. They evidently feel that it is safe to rely 
upon the Liberal feeling of the country even against the 
influence of the Court and of the clerical party. Itis to be 
hoped that they will not stop here. Under a thoroughly 
able, and at the same time a sincerely constitutional Govern- 
ment, Spain would make rapid progress both in a material 
and a moral sense. Nothing but the most infatuated 
bigotry, and the most absolute incapacity on the part of 
successive governments, could have reduced a country which 
possesses such marvellous national resources, to the point of 
weakness and abasement to which Spain had sunk but a 
very few years ago. Under Marshal O’Donnell’s former 
administration her condition improved in a very marked 


| degree ; and there is every reason to believe that this 


eminent soldier and statesman is now bent upon pursuing 
the same enlightened policy which had such satisfactory 
results, under circumstances far less favourable than those 
which exist at the present moment. 

The German Powers are still quarrelling in a mild 
Teutonic way over the Slesvig-Holstein question. The last 
cause of difference between Austria and Prussia is a pro- 
posal by the latter that the Estates of the Duchies should 
take the customary oath of fealty to the two occupying 
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Powers. To this, however, Austria objects, on the ground | for this he was mainly recommended by his supposed hatred 


that neither the Emperor Francis Joseph nor King 
William the First is the Sovereign of Slesvig-Holstein. 
The point might not seem to be, and indeed it is not, of 
much practical importance, but it indicates a material 
difference of policy and aim on the part of the two Powers. 
Prussia is evidently determined to shut out the claims of 
the Duke of Augustenburg, and with that view she has 
more than once asked Austria to consent to his expulsion 
from the Duchics. Up to the present moment, however, 
the Sonth German Power has steadily resisted this 
proposition, and has even lent the Prince a certain 
amount of support, though not of a very definite or 
a very resolute kind. The great object of the Austrian 
Government has however, up to the present time, been 





for the slave-owners of the South. When he succeeded to 
the chair vacated by the murder of Abraham Lincoln, 
Mr. Wendell Philipps and others of the same stamp rejoiced 
greatly over the prospect of more rigorous measures towards 
the South. The late President, it was said, might err on the 
side of mercy and out of good humour. But mercy and good 
humour were not the failings of “ Andy” Johnson ; and he 
might, therefore, be relied upon to deal rigorously with 
offenders, and to lay the South so prostrate that she could 
never again raise her head to dispute the decrees of the 
North. One thing at any rate was certain, that he would 


_ confer the suffrage upon the negroes, and thusplace their 
_ masters and the whites generally at the mercy of the infe- 


to avoid doing anything at all. While they have not | 
realized. Mr. Johnson seems to have hated the Southern 


concealed their aversion to the Prussian schemes of aggran- 
dizement, they have shrunk from boldly opposing them, 
—trusting apparently to the chapter of accidents, for 
relief from a position at once undignified and embarras- 
sing. ‘They will not, however, be able to pursue this 
policy of inaction much longer. There are signs of 
movement both on the part of Prussia and of the minor 
German States. Saxony and Bavaria have given notice in 
the Federal Diet of a motion demanding from Austria and 


Prussia information relative to the measures taken by them 


since April last to bring about an arrangement on the 
Slesvig-Holstein question, and proposing to divide the 


Danish war-expenses between the members of the Diet, | 
and to incorporate Slesvig with the German Confedera-_ 


tion. On the other hand, we are told by a semi-official 
Berlin paper that the King of Prussia and M. von Bismark 
are tired of waiting. They find that recent negotiations 
with Austria have afforded no basis for an ultimate under- 
standing ; they observe that affairs in the Duchies “are 
developing in a way incompatible with the undoubted 


rior race. Fortunately for the United States—perhaps we 
should say for the world—these anticipations have not been 


planters rather as rebels than as slave-owners ; and natu- 
rally enough his hatred has very much subsided now that 
they show every inclination to submit to his government. 
Again, although he is a firm upholder of the Union, his 
notions of States and of State-rights are those of the Demo- 
cratic party. Consistently with the maintenance of the 
Union, and with the entire abolition of slavery, he would 
have each State at liberty to regulate its own institutions, 
and especially to deal with the thorny and difficult question 
of negro suffrage. Above all, he is anxious to get the 
States back into the Union as soon as possible. With this 
view he continues to push on the work of reconstruction 
without delay ; and for this he has just been denounced by 
Mr. Phillips in a speech of characteristic virulence. “ The 


_ President,” says this gentleman, “is not to be counted on 


sovereign rights of Austria and Prussia ;” and they think | 


it necessary that “the normal and legal position of affairs 
should be re-established.” We do not pretend to under- 
stand the obscure and awkward language in which this 
oracular announcement is couched. But the practical 


our side ; at present he isa force on the other side ; Mr. 
Johnson, you are wrong; your plan is wrong; it bears 
within it the seeds of death to the Republic; we move 
instantly upon your works.” Mr. Phillips and his friends 
may move upon Mr. Johnson’s works; but we do not 
believe that they will have the slightest chance of carrying 


them. For the good sense and the good feeling of the 


result of the recent deliberations of the Prussian Cabinet | 


is contained in a telegram which informs us that defini- 
tive propositions have been adopted and are forthwith to 
be offered for the acceptance of Austria. No doubt, these 


nation are with the President ; and their prejudices are also 
on the same side. The Northerners know very well that 
they cannot establish negro. suffrage in the South without 
submitting to it in the North ; and that is about the last 


_ thing for which they are prepared. Then they want to re- 
_ sume their trade with the South, and to find there the old 


propositions will turn out to be something very like a | 
| only have when tranquillity is restored, and a tolerably con- 


summons to the latter Power to surrender at discretion ; 
and if so, it will be seen whether the Cabinet of Vienna has 
really made up its mind to abandon all influence in Ger- 
many ; for they certainly cannot expect to retain any if 
they allow Prussia to absorb Slesvig and Holstein— 
provinces conquered from Denmark in the name of the 
whole Fatherland. 


The Austrian Ministry is not yet complete; chiefly in 
consequence of the difficulty of finding a Minister of Com- 
merce. This does not bode well for the result of those 
negotiations of which Mr. Hutt so confidently and so 
imprudently predicted the successful issue when addressing 


his constituents at Gateshead. There is reason to believe | 


that Count Mensdorff, the head of the Cabinet, is well- | 


inclined to a free-trade policy ; but it would almost appear | 


as if he were unable to find any one possessing commercial 
knowledge willing to act with him on that basis. It is, 
however, possible that the difficulty of filling up the post is 
wholly or partly due to other causes. Speaking generally, 
the new Cabinet consists of men who are favourable to a 
Liberal policy. But we have been so often disappointed in 
the expectations we have formed with respect to Austrian 
Ministers that we cannot venture to express more than a 
hope that they will turn out better than their predecessors. 
The only point on which we feel anything like confidence is 
their disposition to come to some arrangement with Hun- 
gary. ‘The Emperor is himself bent upon this ; and he has 
no doubt chosen his new advisers very much on account of 
their willingness to co-operate with him in attaining an 
object which he rightly thinks of vital importance to his 
empire. 

The Abolitionists and extreme Republicans of the North- 
ern States are terribly disgusted with the moderation and the 
Conservatism of President Johnson’s policy. Never, indeed, 
were any men so disappointed in one whom they had raised 
_ itis true that they only expected him to fill 
the coinparatively Insiguificant office of vice-president, but 


to high office. 


field for the employment of their capital. This they can 


tented, or, at any rate, a frankly submissive population re- 
turns to its ordinary avocations. This result is likely to be 
hastened by the policy of the President,. and indefinitely 
postponed by that of Mr. Phillips and his friends ; and for 
this reason alone, if there were no other, public opivion in 


_ the North would support the former against the latter. We 


are sorry to hear of a rumour that Mr. Davis is after all to 
be tried before a military court. But such a step would be 
so inconsistent with many of Mr. Johnson’s recent acts that 
we hesitate to believe the report. It has probably no better 
foundation than newspaper gossip. 








THE MORAL OF THE ELECTIONS. 


“ Waar will he do with it?” is the terrible question which, 
in politics as in life, always comes after “ How will he get it P” 
It haunts the Chaneellor of the Exchequer before every budget, 


| whenever a surplus has been secured, and it no less disturbs a 


Premier the moment his “ working majority” is safe. The 
phrase is, indeed, itself ominous. A “ working majority” has 
an awful sound to those who wish a majority that they may 
avoid work. Lord Palmerston, who justly feels that his work 
is done, and who in his address claimed credit only for the 
past, may well be supposed to have been distressed by the 
extent of his success. He has been the happy father, watch- 
ing over the birth-throes of a young majority—overjoyed to 
hear of the arrival of a son and heir; less happy and more 
reflective, but still decorous, when a twin is announced; aghast 
with dismay when news of a third son is brought. He has 
been the ingenious mechanic who invented a cork leg that 
would go as-well as the real one, and is frantic with terror to 
find that it goes better, and will not stop. He is the magician 
who has discovered a formula for raising the devil, and is 
horrified to find the devil raised and no formula to dismiss 
him. For on he must go now, will he nill he. His majority— 
be it filial, mechanical, or diabolical—must be fed and followed 
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and obeyed. Alas! poor Premier, seeking only for another 
lease of that last comfortable six years of ruling, but not 
governing, and now to be driven on by too much success to an 
inevitable necessity of not only governing, but reforming ! 

For to this complexion it is now apparent we have come at 
last. We have made up our minds as a nation that we must 
reform our institutions, and we have elected a “working 
majority” to do the work. The bare majority of thirty, which 
formed the late Government’s strength, and which was exactly 
equal to the number of Whigs who followed Mr. Lowe into the 
division lobby against Reform, has been turned into a majority 
of eighty-five, on whom Mr. Lowe’s syren allurements will have 
no effect. There never was a House of Commons elected on a 
more distinct pledge to advance. The country has calmly put 
aside the false issue tendered by Lord Palmerston, of confidence 
in the policy of inertia for the future, because of the prosperity 
of trade in the past. It has accepted that prosperity as an 
imperative argument for progress, and on no hustings has it 
failed to put, as the test of fitness, the sole question whether 
the candidates will undertake to advance or not. We frankly 
confess that this eager insistance on progress has surprised us. 
We believed it would come, but we fancied it could hardly 
have come so soon. We looked for the triumph of the Con- 
servative policy adopted by the Whigs, to be displayed in the 
return of Conservatives to do the work of the Whigs, and feared 
that the true Liberal party, broken and betrayed, must have sub- 
mitted to see a Tory interregnum ere its strength could be 
organized afresh under new leaders. But while the actual fact 
has overturned our expectations as well as those of our contem- 
poraries, it rejoices us while it confounds them. The hand of 
History on the dial is to us only moved forward, and it points 
now to a state of feeling already existing which we only hoped 
to see hereafter. Nay, as if to falsify every prophet, every 
medical attendant who, with fingers on the national pulse, 
pronounced it tranquil, languid, unimpassioned, there has 
appeared not only the energy of determination, but the excite- 
ment of anger. The polling booths have given their answer in 
a “working majority ;” but the crowds before the hustings 
have given their answer in rioting. In several parts of the 
country there has been a frenzy of feeling breaking out in 
hooting, pelting, effigy-burning, window-smashing, and assault- 
ing, such as our younger politicians have no remembrance of. 





quite at one with the Liberals, which has been proclaimed from 
every hustings in the kingdom, it is that the working classes 
are fit for, are entitled to, and must receive, a share in the 
representation of the country. There is, of course, an infinite 
diversity of idea as to how great that share should be, and in 
what form it should be conceded, but that something must be 
given, in precedence to any other change, is really matter of 
universal recognition. And so, to find the Times gravely 
setting itself to persuade its readers that our Constitution has 
only one defect, and that that defect lies in the want of repre- 
sentation of the middle classes who live in suburban houses 
above £20 rental, is one of the most singular and striking 
instances of ostrich self-deception which has ever been presented 
to the observation of naturalists. 

All, indeed, that is clear for the future is, that “something 
must be done.” So far there is some progress made, for it 
sets aside the whole school of politicians whose motto is only 
that nothing need be done. But when we come to ask what is 
to be done, we find no decided answer as yet, save that it must 
be something real—something that is not a sham. What has 
to be effected is no less than to reconcile in some effectual way 
the theory of the Constitution with the facts of existing England, 
and to make our free Government rest on a basis of something 
more than a scanty fourth of the population. How it is to be 
done probably no body of men know less than the Cabinet. If 
without are fears, doubtless within are fightings. But the 
contest must be brought to an issue before next February. 
Everything in the Government depends on Mr. Gladstone, and 
Mr. Gladstone has denounced further breach of faith and 
honour, and further paltering with the interests of the com- 
munity, by deferring an inevitable change till it becomes 
perilous. His name and his policy have won the elections, and 


| all Lord Palmerston’s old popularity would not support him 


against Mr. Gladstone’s power in the minds and hearts of his 
countrymen, if there should break out a dispute between the 
two. Sowe may expect to find Lord Palmerston—if politically 
he survives the autumn—gracefully accepting what he cannot 
resist, and proclaiming that he has achieved his dearest wish 


in obtaining a majority which will enable him to carry an 


Let them not, however, deprecate such manifestations. They | 


have been saying for half a dozen years that the country is 
contented, that the unenfranchised have no wish to vote, that 
the body of the public have no care for politics. They have 
said a thousand times that if it were otherwise, if there were 
only signs of “pressure from without,” they would yield. 
Well, now the pressure from without is beginning to show 
itself—perhaps a little unpleasantly—but whose fault is that ? 
Tt was called for in this shape, and it has come. The working 
men have been told that if they want admission to the franchise, 
they must prove their interest by public demonstrations. What 
wonder if, finding articulate voice not listened to, they respond 
in the inarticulate roar of a furious mob? They have been told 
that they shall have no privilege, save that of holding up their 
hands, and who shall be astonished if sometimes they have 
held up sticks in them? They have been told that order 
proves indifference, that quietude proves contentment, and they 
have taken their interpreters at their word, and, by a little hint 
of disorder and disquiet, have given the only evidence that 
would be accepted that they are not indifferent and not con- 
tented. 

By a twofold argument, and by a double pressure, we are 
therefore now urged on. The necessity, indeed, is admitted by 
those who are most solicitous to avoid it. The J'imes, which 
has so often insisted that nobody wants reform, has devoted a 
series of leaders during the week to the confession that we 
must have reform of some kind, and to an indication of 
what it should be. The first and fundamental improvement 
required in our institutions is, according to this authority, very 
simple. It is to lower the county tenant-at-will franchise from 
£50 to £20. There is constitutional analogy, we are told, for 
this; for £20 householders are liable to serve on juries, and it 
follows that they are fit to elect representatives. There would 
be advantage, we are assured, in admitting a class comprising 
so large a proportion of professional men residing in the out- 
skirts of towns. And if this great amendment were intro- 
duced, we need not hurry ourselves about the consideration of 
borough or fancy franchises. These might wait, if only we had 
secured a fuller representation of the professional and middle- 
class element. It is certainly curious to find so remarkably 
impracticable a policy gravely advocated by the great follower 
of public opinion. If there is one point on which that opinion 
is unanimous, on which the better class of Conservatives are 


effective Reform Bill. 











THE COLOGNE BANQUET. 


It has long been understood that Herr von Bismarck has 
taken the Emperor Napoleon for his model. There is, no doubt, 
a considerable difference and a great distance between the 
imitator and the imitated. If they row in the same boat, it is 
not—to quote Douglas Jerrold’s mot—with the same sculls. If 
the Minister has the hardihood and audacity, he has not the 
astuteness, the tact, or the caution of the Sovereign. The 
latter qualities are not, however, so necessary in a ruler of 
Prussia as in a ruler of France. A stout sergeant of dragoons 
seems to be the type of a successful German despot, if we 
may judge by the career of the present head of the Berlin 
Cabinet. It may, however, be doubted—we do not feel very 
confident on the point—whether he has not gone rather 
too far in his latest achievement. There are, we presume, 
limits even to the submissiveness of a German population ; 
there are insults which even Prussians, long tutored to passive 
obedience by a rigid military despotism, must find it difficult to 
brook. They have borne patiently for several years the violation 
of the most essential part of the Constitution. They have made 
many annual payments of taxes which have not been voted by 
their representatives. They have heard those representatives 
told to mind their own business when they ventured to express 
an opinion on questions of foreign policy. They have had it 
incessantly dinned into their ears that the King has an absolute 
and inherent right to rule them, and that any liberty they 
may enjoy exists only by his tolerance, and is limited by his 
conscience. But insult is added to injury when they are 
forbidden to give a dinner to those who have been good enough 
to accept the thankless offices of their Deputies, and to bear 
the flouting of Herr von Bismarck. A more harmless project 
than that of the Cologne banquet could not well be conceived. 
We all know what would have happened had it come off. No 
serious political mischief ever did, or in the nature of things 
ever can, emanate from a dinner—from a German dinner 
especially. There would have been speeches of all sorts, 
beginning with the sternly political and ending with the 
maudlin sentimental. There would have been a good deal of 
singing and much praising of the Rhine. Very likely there 
would have been dancing afterwards in some kind of garden, 
Everybody would have enjoyed, as every one does on these occa 
sions, an afternoon of pleasant exultation in the contemplation 
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of his, her, and everybody else’s patriotism and public 
spirit. And then, as the fumes of the champagne or sparkling 
Moselle passed away, they would have sunk down quietly 
to the level of their daily business and their family affairs; and 
if they thought at all next morning of public affairs, it would 
only be to associate them very unpleasantly with the headache 
under which they would probably be suffering. A statesman 
who knew what he was about, would have been only too glad 
that people should dine as much as they liked, and dine on any 


own Constitution by King William and the grossly tyrannical 
act of the Duke of Nassau? We think not. It was certainly 
not by such jovial patriots that the liberties of England were 
defended against Charles Stuart and Strafford; nor can we 
recall any of the liberties of which we are proud that have been 
won by an equally convivial demonstration. When we see 
men conducting themselves in this manner on what ought to 


be to them a grave and serious occasion, we are half inclined 


pretence they chose; for while dinner is going on, most men | 


are too good-tempered to think, and when it is over they are 
too listless to do any harm. 

Herr von Bismarck, however, is not content that the Prus- 
sians should be his most obedient servants; he cannot endure 
them to insinuate a dislike to a servile condition. As soon, 
therefore, as the good citizens of Cologne announced their 
hospitable intentions, Police-President Geiger was down upon 
them. He informed the Banquet Committee, much to their 


to think that Von Bismarck is right after all, and that his 
mode of governing is as safe as itseems rash. It is probably 
from a lower grade in the social scale than from hon. deputies 


and their friends that any effectual movement against the 


astonishment, that they were a political association, and | 
that as such they must, under the terms of the law of 1850, | 
forthwith dissolve. This was obviously a leaf taken out of the | 


French book. We all know how successful the law officers of 
Louis Napoleon have been in convincing his tribunals that when- 
ever two or three are gathered together, intentionally or uninten- 
tionally, for a political purpose, or with nothing that can fairly 
be called such, they are a club or an association, or something 
else of the same kind that is connected with red republicanism, 
and bears a bad name in consequence. Their doctrines have 
not, indeed, commanded general assent; and the Cologne 
Committee, like most people who are not police agents, or 
Government law-officers, were of opinion that a body extem- 
porized for the mere purpose of giving a dinner was one thing, 
and that an association of a permanent character for the 
promotion of political objects is another, and a very different 
thing. They accordingly appealed to the provincial court of 
justice on the point; and that tribunal, very much to their 
credit, decided against Police-President Geiger. But that 
officer or his superiors were not to be stopped by so trivial an 
obstruction as the judgment of a court of law. He occupied, 
with his men, the hall where the dinner was to come off, and 
thus effectually prevented the company from assembling. He 
seems indeed to have been so far a good-natured man that he 
had no desire to starve them; for he undoubtedly connived at 
a large consumption of the viands that had been prepared in 
the gardens attached to the establishment. So long as the 
deputies and their friends were content with eating he let them 


Government will come, if it comes at all. While the former 
are thinking of rushing across the frontier to the free city of 
Bremen—there once more to dine, and this time we presume 
in perfect safety—the working men are taking steps to 
organize mass meetings in order to assert the rights secured 
to them by the Constitution. That is a far more serious step 
than banquetting. It is one which looks as if the men who 
resorted to it had a serious object and were prepared to pursue 
it at some risk. That is after all the test of power and 
vitality in any political movement—at all events in a country 
where the authority of public opinion is not fully established. 
Mere passive resistance, which consists in grumbling when 
you are not overheard, but at the same time paying whatever 


| you are asked for, and doing whatever you are told—never did 


and never will end in anything but the base submission which 
it really is. We sometimes see the Prussian deputies praised 
for confining themselves to the weapons provided for them by 
the Constitution. That would be all very well if it had not 
been proved over and over again that these so-called weapons 
were nothing of the kind. But when that was once established 
it was clearly the duty, and it would have been the course, of 


"any people that meant to be free—to find arms outside the 


Constitution. For some years the taxes have been levied 
without Constitutional warrant or authority—by the mere 
act of the King. But who has ever heard of a Prussian 


| refusing to comply with the demands of the taxgatherer ? 





alone. But the moment some one so far forgot himself as to | 


get up and propose a toast to “ Liberty,” Herr Geiger and his 


| collision. 


gendarmerie once more proved themselves equal to the occasion. | 
the Rhine. If such meetings are held, they will, we assume, 


The gardens were cleared, and in the course of the night 
they were occupied by the military. About the same time a 


similar scene was enacted at an hotel in the suburb of Deutz, | 


where another party was engaged in a like hospitable 
manner. In order that no precaution might be wanting to 
defeat the desperate designs of these awful conspirators, both 
bridges over the Rhine were occupied by troops, and two 
steamers in which it was supposed they intended to take an 
excursion up the river, were seized by pioneers. In spite, 
however, of these measures, the deputies and their friends 


escaped early next morning from Prussian soil. By train and | 


steamboat they succeeded in reaching Oberlahnstein, in the 
Grand Duchy of Nassau, and then they once more sat down to 


dinner in the hotel Landech. The people along their route | 
their familiar and private correspondence. We should say 
that it was hardly possible for such a policy to provoke no 


received them with every demonstration of welcome, and the 
worthy Nassauers of Lahnstein were peculiarly demonstrative. 
Bat the Grand-Duke did not sympathise with his people. 


While the company were engaged in the rather tedious but, | 


except to themselves, quite innocuous occupation of drinking 
“the healths of all holding similar opinions with the guests 
throughout Germany,” troops made their appearance. Several 
arrests are said to have been made, but the bulk of the company 
got safely off, and, we are glad to say, that they seem to have 
enjoyed very heartily the return voyage to Cologne. They had 
a band, they sang, they drank healths; and altogether they 
comported themselves as much like a set of Foresters or Odd 
Fellows out for a holiday, and as little like men who had for 
three days been buffeted about by the myrmidons of power, as 
can well be conceived. 

The mode in which they bore the treatment to which they 
were subjected gives us no bad measure of the sort of men these 
Prussian deputies and their sympathizers really are. Would 
men who were really in good earnest have acted in this 
way? Would men who were determined to do anything, or 
who had even an idea of doing anything, have shown them- 
selves thus gay and light-hearted under the violation of their 


Again, where is the Prussian journalist who has ventured to 
set at defiance the purely arbitrary regulations which Von 
Bismarck has framed for the taxation? The answer is that 
such men cannot be found, and that this fact reduces 
to comparatively little importance all the protesting, and 
arguing, and health-drinking of the well-to-do but cowardly 
middle class of Prussia. If, however, the working men take 
the matter up, something may come of their action. Indeed, 
the form which it will assume, must go far to precipitate a 
Monster meetings in Berlin will not be such 
manageable and compliant assemblies as dinner-parties on 


be dispersed. But in the process of dispersing them, it is 
not unlikely that some incident may occur which will excite 
the passions of the people, and compel them to something 
more effectual than “ passive resistance.” There seems to us 
a real danger in Herr von Bismarck’s path, notwithstanding 
the triumphant manner in which he has hitherto carried his 
points. Undoubtedly if he fail to stimulate some activity of a 
revolutionary character it will not be for want of having given 
adequate provocation. Within .the same week he has pro- 
mulgated a Budget by Royal decree, and has struck decisively 
at the right of public meetings. Even Laud himself must 
have admitted that this came up to the standard of that 
“thorough” which he was always urging upon Strafford in 


resentment, did we not remember that the unscrupulous 
Minister who resorts to it has the means of offering the nation 
a dangerously seductive bribe. It can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that these acts of arbitrary power should be ac- 
companied or immediately followed by an announcement of 
renewed activity in the affairs of Schleswig-Holstein. Von 
Bismarck evidently expects that the Prussians will sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage stolen from Denmark. Who 
will venture to predict that he will be dixappointed? Not we, 
certainly. 





THE ACCIDENT ON THE MATTERHORN. 


Tr is but a week or two since the death of a bride, in the 
heyday of youth and beauty, on her bridal tour in Switzerland, 
caused a throb of grief to run through the land. Then people 
began to talk of the dangers of a Swiss tour. But the im- 
partial lightning soon visited our own less romantic latitudes 
and levels, and warned us that like calamities take place at 
home. We are now startled by a more sweeping catastrophe. 
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The Rev. Charles Hudson, an athlete from his early youth, a | 


winner of the Cambridge University sculls, and one of the | 


crew which won the first University Four-oars, an accomplished 
and most careful mountaineer, a most sagacious tutor, an 
active clergyman, and—sad to say it now—a married man; 
Mr. Hadow, whom his father’s mournful paragraph describes 
as “ eldest, beloved son, aged nineteen years;” Lord Francis 
Douglas, of the same early age, a scion of a very noble house, 
bearing the name of the most powerful and most turbulent of 
the old barons of Scotland; last—though equal to the first in 
any list that can be formed of men to whom danger is a sport, 
and invincible courage a nature—Michel Croz, of Chamouni; 
these four have been hurried without warning to a death which 
seems to us who think of it so dreadful, though it cannot 
have been dreadful to them. And if Mr. Whymper had not 
been saved—his second marvellous escape on that mountain— 
we should have added to the list, already all too long, the 
name of one whose artistic and literary skill has pleased, and 
we hope will long continue to please, all who care for Alpine 
studies. 

As if that there were not enough, four days later another acci- 
dent follows, with ruthless haste. Mr. Knyvet Wilson, a distin- 
guished fellow of a most distinguished college, a valued master 
in a most valuable school, wandering alone on the rocks near 
the Zermatt centre, falls, and is found with his skull so frac- 
tured that death must have been instantaneous. A man of 
vigorous frame and independent mind, tempted to leave his 
hotel alone, and retrace his steps in the dusk up the insigni- 








morning into the wilder domains of nature, and come down— 
leaving behind an integral part of themselves in the form of 
copious “fear-drops”—to tell all who will listen to them of the 
frightful dangers every Alpine climber has to face. 

We do trust that the public mind—-for, considering the 
number of men who engage in vacation mountaineering, and 
the immense number of sympathies they affect throughout this 
country, that phrase is not magniloquent—we do trust that 
the public mind will not be seriously disturbed by this double 
accident. It is hard to see why a mother should feel a more 
prolonged shudder when she hears of the victims of the Matter- 
horn and thinks of her boy in the Alps, than when she reads 
that a Volunteer has been shot by his rear-rank man, and 
remembers that she has a dear stake there too. And the wife 
who gets up early to give her husband his breakfast before he 
mounts his hack for the distant meet, has statistically quite as 
much cause for fear as she who sighs sadly when again there 
is no letter from Switzerland. The public press would be doing 
more good to the country by working out such questions as 
these than by publishing paragraphs about “ another victim to 
the senseless dangers of Alpine climbing.” Whatever occupies 
the attention and spare energies of active young men must have 
some element of danger in it. Without that it would not be 
worthy to take a firm hold of their imagination. There is, we 
firmly believe, no occupation combining the various advantages 
and attractions requisite to make it a suitable and a fascinating 


| pursuit for the men to whose nerve, in some shape or other, the 


ficant but treacherous Riffelhorn, urged perhaps by the worthy | 


desire to see one of the noblest sights of nature—a vast ice-field, 
with the hues and the weirdness of night upon it, he fell a 
victim to the independence and poetry of his nature. 


The circumstances of the earlier of these two accidents are | 


so well known that it cannot be necessary to reproduce them 
here. It is much to be hoped that Mr. Whymper will give, in 
the course of time, a detailed history of the grand success and 
the fatal termination of that day on the Matterhorn, for he 
wields a pen which is equal to even such a theme. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s narrative, the letter of no mean mountaineer, who had 
himself intended to be of the adventurous party, has been in 
everyone’s hands. The sad fact that the remains of one of the 
sufferers could not be found may not unfitly recal the words 
put into the mouth of that great Earl, James of Douglas, 
“who won the fight so well at Otterburn”—-even a dead 
Douglas being good to win a field—the head of the line which 


now holds the Marquisate of Queensbury ; but, instead of ferns | 


and roses, it is among rugged rocks and perennial snows that 
young Lord Francis les. “O bury me,” the dying Earl 
cried — 
*“O bury me by the bracken bush, 
Beneath the blumin’ briar ; 
Let never living mortal ken 
That a kindly Scot lies here!” 


The consequences of such accidents as these are by no 
means confined to the bitter sorrow they bring to a few 
firesides at home. They are sources of dail 
distress to all whose hearts are with some son or brother, 


and nightly | from whence nothing but a little of the poor fellow’s hair has 


_ though not so generally understood. 


country will in after years have to look—whether for military, 
or civil, or commercial success—equal in fascination to Alpine 
excursion, and less exposed to dangerous accident, Untried 
and unskilful men are dangerous to others and dangerous to 


| themselves anywhere. Give a reckless, ignorant fellow a gun 


and put him in a cover, he will soon shoot somebody or blow 
his own hand off. Take the average of accidents out shooting 
and the average of accidents in the Alps, and it must be evident 
that the home sport is the more dangerous of the two, The 
feeling of trepidation as one approaches a warm corner would 
be no satisfactory exchange for the feeling with which Alpine 
dangers are surmounted. ‘To many men, the mental phrase 
“T’m sure that fellow will shoot me before he’s done,” represents 
a feeling which would take the nerve out of his leg somewhat if 
it could come across him in cutting steps up an aréte ; and it 
is with a consciousness of this that a tried mountaineer will say 
he never walks so loosely as when there is a “ duffer” on the 
rope. 

This, however, is a digression from the line of our argument 
But it leads conveniently to a few concluding words on the use 
of the rope, a question which is much discussed at present, 
The opinions of those 


_who are best qualified to judge seem to take the following 
form. On a crevassed glacier, always the rope for all. It was 


only last year that a fine young porter, bearing the well-tried 
name of Couttet, persisted in going unroped on the Grand 
Plateau of Mont Blanc, and his companions saw him suddenly 


| descend into an unseen chasm covered with treacherous snow, 


ot some “ nearer and dearer yet than all other,” winning | 
health on the Swiss mountains. They are prophecies of evil | 


omen, too, with a fair chance of working their own fulfilment. 
Let a man come to an unpleasant place on ice or crumbling 
rock, let him begin to feel a slight doubt about the firmness 
of his foot, a rising fear that his sleepless night and uncom- 
fortable breakfast have somewhat clouded his brain, and left 


his head less steady than a head should be on whose impulse | 


for steadiness or for loss of balance his life from moment to 
moment depends—let him think ever so distantly of “ poor 
Croz,” and there is too much chance that in a few seconds 
more he will be strongly inclined to follow Croz’s fatal fall. 
There can be no doubt that the knowledge of the details of 
these and similar accidents converts a passing and slight indi- 
gestion into a gloomy foreboding which makes a man “ fey ;” 
and any one who has seen his companion give all up, and, as 
it were, determinedly lose his balance in a critical situation, 
must know how dangerous that frame of mind is. If these 
accidents have the effect of making men of puny muscle and 
of doubtful heart feel fear at the foot of the mountain, instead 
of getting up a little way, and succumbing to fear in spots 
from which it is very troublesome and annoying to have to 
extricate them, they will not be without their use. Such men 
do, much towards bringing about the general exaggerated 
belief in the great danger of Alpine climbing. They are brave, 


and vigorous, and athletic in the coffee-room overnight. In — 


another sense than that in which they use the words, they 
“do not know what danger is.” They go up a little way in the 


ever been extracted. On any place, ice or rock, where one man 
cannot with all reasonable certainty check the downward pro- 
gress of the whole party in case they should slip, certainly not 
the rope as too often used. Let one man go on roped over the 
critical spot, the others remaining in a safe position and holding 
the rope to save their companion if he falls. One by one a 
large party may thus cross in safety a considerable space, over 
which it would be but sheer madness to go in line. Places 
which are too dangerous for this use of the rope are clearly too 
dangerous to be attempted at all. But there is a wiser maxim 
still. Take a steady married guide, and do exactly what he 
tells you to do; remembering that to turn back bravely is a 
sure proof of pluck. 








CONSTANCE KENT. 

To the deep disappointment of sensation writers, Constance 
Kent has pleaded “ Guilty.” The proceedings on her trial 
occupied scarcely half an hour, and the crowd of reporters who 
had come down from London, thirsting for thrilling and 
affecting details, went empty away. The scene was solemn and 
worth description, but so short that even Mr. Sala could not 
have made much out of it. Indeed, it was almost over before 
the worthy citizens of Salisbury were aware that it had begun. 
Barriers had been set up in the market-place round the Court 
House to check the impetuosity of what proved to be an 
imaginary mob. A small knot of persons collected early near 
the doors, and at nine o’clock the ill-ventilated little “cucumber- 
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| 
frame ’’ where prisoners are tried was well, but by no means 


inconveniently, filled. A greater interest in the occasion 
seemed to be felt by the gentry of the neighbourhood, who 
soon occupied every available seat on the bench. The 
barristers of the circuit, too, mustered in large numbers. 
Amongst the spectators were Mr. Wagner and Miss Gream, 
who would have been called as witnesses for the prosecution, 
if the trial had taken place, but there was nothing in the 
demeanour or costume of either to challenge observation. 

The three principal participators in the mournful proceedings 
in the Assize Court behaved with dignity and propriety. The 
unhappy prisoner herself remained totally unmoved for the 
first ten minutes after entering the dock; but when the Judge, 
‘in the midst of his impressive address to her, betrayed his 
own profound emotion, she too lost her composure and sobbed 
bitterly. It was evident that she was listening to everything 
that passed with the deepest attention. Once, within the 
‘hearing of the writer of this article, she interrupted Mr. Justice 
Willes’ remarks. He described her as moved to the commission 
of the crime by “ anger and jealousy,” whereupon she exclaimed, 
“ Not jealousy, not jealousy.” If any weight is to be attached 
to this observation, it leaves the motive of the murder in more 
mystery than ever. Indeed, when we couple it with the state- 
ment made by Mr. Coleridge under Miss Kent’s express in- 
structions, and vouched by him “upon his honour” to be 
truthful, that she was treated at home with tender and for- 
bearing love, there seems no possible explanation of her conduct 
but temporary insanity,—we mean, in a moral, not in a legal 
sense. Perhaps it would be more accurate to use the language 
of the Judge, and describe her as having fallen, in some sudden 
fit of spite or rage, under the “ power of the Evil One.” A 
young girl just returned from school to a happy home, and 
surrounded by all the comforts and luxuries of life, rises from 
her bed at the dead of night, literally butchers an innocent 
child for no assignable reason, and then, with the skill of a 
practised criminal, obliterates all traces of her crime! The 
mental state of such a person may well baffle the sagacity of 
the wisest of “mad” doctors. Nor has her subsequent conduct 
been less puzzling. For years she has remained silent, although | 
her own father was resting under the most cruel imputations. 
At last her conscience has been awakened, probably through 
the persistent efforts of her spiritual advisers, and she—the 
midnight murderess—has made, with a calm resolution, which | 
no entreaties have for a moment affected, a confession both 
generous and full. According to Inspector Whicher, she would 
have confessed five years ago, had it not been for the blunders 
of bungling officials. The long-deferred revelation will have 
the two-fold effect of calming her own mind and clearing her 
father’s character. 

But, although in these respects Constance Kent's confession 
must be regarded with satisfaction, we regret that the case 
was not investigated before a jury. Most people feel that a 
prisoner’s admissions are very unsafe pieces of evidence. A 
very short experience in a criminal court proves them to be 
often wholly unreliable, and in capital cases we question the 
propriety of receiving them. Our readers may remember the 
public indignation at the execution of Wright, who pleaded 
guilty to a charge of murder before Mr. Justice Blackburn, at 
the Central Criminal Court. In that case the quality of the 
prisoner’s act was very doubtful, and had he taken his trial, 
the verdict would almost certainly have been manslaughter. 
To Constance Kent the result would probably have been the 
same as at present. The evidence which would have been 
given must have led to a conviction, or an acquittal on the 
ground of insanity, and either verdict would have deprived her 
of her liberty for life. A thorough investigation, however, 
would have satisfied the just and reasonable curiosity of the 
public. As it is, neither the exact cause of the murder, nor the 
manner of its commission, will ever be known. At the same 
time, Mr, Justice Willes had no option but to accept the plea 
of “ guilty.” Judges have, at present, a power of ordering a 
plea of “not guilty” to be recorded only where a criminal 

stands mute, or returns an unsatisfactory or ambiguous answer. 
We think it would be well if, in capital cases at any rate, they | 
had an unlimited discretion, and se commend the subject to 
the attention of Mr. Coleridge, who is now a legislator as well 
asa lawyer. No man should be permitted to insist upon the 
law taking a life which, after all, may turn out not to have been 
forfeited. 

We have little doubt that the advocates of the confessional 
and a conventual life will try to make capital out of this case. 
But it really proves nothing in favour of their system. There 
can be no question, indeed, that the religious exhortations 
which Constance Kent received from Mr. Wagner and Miss 

Gream first roused within her feelings of remorse for her past 





wickedness, and the desire to make what amends for it she 
could. But the persuasions of a Wesleyan “ Dinah” would 
probably have been as effectual as those of Miss Gream. A 
fervent New England minister, with all the phraseology of the 
emotional school of preachers at his command would have had 
at least as good a chance as Mr. Wagner of softening the 
culprit’s heart. The nature and situation of Constance Kent, 
moreover, are so abnormal, that it is impossible to found any 
argument either for or against convents and confession upon 
her case. Perfect seclusion and incessant self-communion may 
well have been the best medicines for her diseased and guilty 
soul, and yct may be the worst for ordinary people. It is not 
by perpetually feeling our muscles, but by exercising them 
that we grow healthy and strong. And it is with the mind as 
with the body. Generally speaking, the practice of excessive 
self-examination is far more likely to impair than to improve 
our mental and moral condition. 

It has pleased her Majesty, acting on the advice of the Home 
Secretary, to commute the capital sentence for one of penal 
servitude for life. Considering that the prisoner was but just 
emerging from childhood when she committed the murder, and 
that her confession has freed another from the imputation of 
guilt, we are content that her life should be spared. But we 
are very far from being able to agree with those journalists 
who have persisted in writing of her as an amiable and 
harmless girl, who has been duped into an act of groundless 
self-accusation. There is, so far as we are able to see, no 
warrant whatever for such a supposition. Mr. Justice Willes 
expressed himself satisfied, after reading all the evidence, that 
hers was the confession of “a really guilty person,” and if 
such be the opinion of one who is fully informed on the subject, 
it is idle for those whose knowledge is more limited to attempt 


| to elevate the perpetrator of an act of atrocious and deliberate 


cruelty into a heroine or a martyr. 


LITERARY STATESMEN. 


Tne good old days when literary services made Addison a 
Secretary of State, and gave Steele a post in the Treasury, 
have passed away. Distinction in the world of letters has for 
nearly a hundred years ceased to be a passport to political 
success. During the last half of the past century and the first 
half of the present, statesmen in England turned a cold 
shoulder upon journalists and authors. Pitt never courted 
them, and in consequence lost the support of some of the best 
intellects of his time. They all belonged to the Opposition, and 
visited at Holland House, where they got their dinner, but—as 


| the event proved—very little else. A Whig on the left hand 


of Mr. Speaker turned out to be a very different being to a 
Whig on the right ; and when Earl Grey with his friends at 
last attained office, the men who had written him into it fared 
very little better than they had done under the rule of the 
“ Archmediocrity ” Lord Liverpool. Sir Robert Peel, again, 


| treated literary men who meddled. with politics with neglect. 
He absolutely detested anything like genius and dash among 


his subordinates. He loved safe men, and men with the 
temptations and opportunities of public writers were not safe. 
It is worth remarking that the only really distinguished 
“ Peelite”” is Mr. Gladstone. The rest are men of little more 
than clerkly capacity; a large family of plain children, in short, 
cast in the mould of Mr. Frederick Peel. “ Stick to committees; 
avoid brilliancy, and learn to mend pens; abjure novel writing, 
and spend your days over the multiplication table and your 
nights over blue books;” such in effect was the advice the great 
Finance Minister gave to indignant Young England. No 


_ wonder that the ardent followers of the author of “ Coningsby” 


and “ Sybil” revolted from so prosaic a mentor. Like the 
sons of an injudicious parent, they were for the time driven 
into extravagances of which they have long since been 
ashamed. 

At last a reaction seems to have set in. Literature is no 


_ longer divorced from statesmanship. On the Government side, 


it must be admitted, the leaders still chiefly belong to the old 
school of pure politicians. Lord Palmerston, although a man 
of considerable culture, has, as far as we are aware, written 
little except a few trifles in the columns of the Antr-Jacobin. 
Mr. Gladstone, however, is a voluminous writer, and Earl 


| Russell—to say nothing of his historical compilations—in 


early life produced a tragedy. In the lesser offices we find 
many men who have found time for literary pursuits. Mr. 
Layard is a distinguished author as well as traveller, and the 
Attorney-General is a judicious editor of English hymns. If 
we turn to the Opposition we shall find ourselves among & 
host of really celebrated and almost classical writers. Lord 
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Derby late in life has made himself a name as a poet and 
a translator of poetry. Sir Bulwer Lytton was famous while 
the century was yet young, and bids fair to continue so when 
it has become old. As for Mr. Disraeli, he was for years a 
pure man of letters, and he is still proud of his old pro- 
fession. Many of our readers may remember his boast, when 
he was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Leader of the House 
of Commons, “I am a gentleman of the Press; ’tis my only 
*scutcheon.” - 

It is sometimes said that literary men are failures in Par- 
liament; and, no doubt, there is some truth in the assertion. 
Gibbon, for example, the mightiest of English prose authors, 
sat silent on back benches. He counted one on a division, 
and that was all. Lord Byron, again, made but a single 
speech. To come to our own time, Mr. Kinglake is certainly 
not a lively speaker ; and Sir Bulwer Lytton’s windmill style of 
delivery mars the effect of his brilliant harangues. But, if it be 
true that authors fail in the senate, the fault is almost entirely 
their own. They too often attempt to assume a Parliamentary 
position at a single stroke, and to take their places with a rush 
in the first flight. Now, the House of Commons is not an 
assembly to be taken by storm by a new man, just because his 
name has figured in a title-page. To very few, indeed, is it 
given to be “ Ruperts of debate,” and, to most men, the result 
«f attempting Rupert’s tactics will be crushing defeat. Mr. 
Disraeli tried them to his cost in 1838, and took five years 
to recover the terrible fall he received. Unless he had been 
endowed with what Mr. Bright rightly termed, the other day, 
“a rare courage,” and with an unbounded belief in his own 
powers, he would have been extinguished forever. The House, 
indeed, like the law, is “ a coy mistress,” and demands the whole 
attention and undivided devotion of its suitors. Incessant 
labour is the secret of Parliamentary as well as of every 
other sort of success, and, if men of letters take pains enough, 
they will be sure, in the end, to secure the ear of the most 
fastidious, but, at the same time, the most generous and for- 
bearing andience in the world. 

The Elections have largely recruited the ranks of literary 
members, and we shall watch with some curiosity the manner 
in which they acquit themselves. ‘The anonymous journalists 
who now write “ M.P.” after their names may be counted 
almost by hundreds, but it is not of these that we would speak 
at present. We refer to the authors with whose names the 
public is familiar. Mr. Mill’s maiden speech will be listened 
to with intense interest. He is a most eloquent and accom- 
plished writer, and has proved, over and over again, that he 
can clothe the driest subject with an attractive garb. An 
unrivalled logician and a profound thinker, he will only need 
industry to make himself a dexterous and dangerous opponent 
in debate. Of Mr. Fawcett’s success we are less certain. 
Judging from bis numerous public appearances at social science 
gatherings, he is intent on frittering away his fine talents by 
dealing with too many different subjects. If we might venture 


to offer him a word of advice, it would be, that for the first | 


session or two he should speak seldom. His great facility of 
utterance may seriously injure his usefulnesa, It would be 
melancholy to see him degenerate into a parliamentary bore. 
If he should do so, his chance is lost. The House readily 
forgives flightiness, but regards tediousness as the one 
unpardonable sin. _ 


Besides Mr. Mill and Mr. Fawcett, the Metropolis has _ 


returned three other well-known writers. Mr. Géschen has 
already won his spurs, and the finish of his recent speech on 
the Tests Bill proves that commercial engagements have not 
blunted his scholar-like taste. Mr. Torrens, too, has been in 
Parliament before, but we do not recollect that he then made 
any great impression on the House. Thousands of working 
men will await Mr. Hughes’s first appearance with anxiety. 
It is impossible to predicate his political future with any 
accuracy, but, if warmth of heart and honesty of purpose can 
make an orator, he should take a high place. That Parlia- 
mentary life will be very advantageous to him we do not doubt. 
It will strengthen the reasoning powers in which one of our con- 
temporaries declares him to be at present very deficient, and 
will mitigate the crudeness of many of his conclusions. Before 
many years have passed, the law which regulates contracts 
between master and servant, and the criminal liability of the 
Servant upon them, will undergo discussion and revision, and 
then his great knowledge of the wants and demands of the 
working classes will prove invaluable. 

Literature, while it has to rejoice over many gains, has to 
mourn one loss in the new House of Commons. Mr. Leatham 
has been defeated at Huddersfield, and the Radical party has 
thereby lost one of its most accomplished members. Few of 
our readers may have seen “ Charmione,” but competent critics 


have pronounced it worthy to rank as a classical romance with 
Bekker’s “ Charicles.” We trust that the author, in his 
enforced seclusion, may resume his pen. The leisure of literary 
men is, after all, very often a cause of congratulation. The 
eloquent language of Mr. Disraeli in his panegyric on Mr. 
Cobden may be applied to them. They are “ independent of 
dissolutions, of the caprice of constituencies, and even of the 
course of time.” If Mr. Thackeray had been returned for 
Oxford, we should never have had the “ Adventures of Philip,” 
or the charming “ Roundabout Papers.” Although, therefore, 
we are glad to find that the long proscription of authors from 
the field of active politics has come to an end, we can afford to 
regard their defeats at the poll with complacency. Through 
the enduring medium of books they can still effectively address 
their listening fellow-countrymen. 








THE CONFESSIONAL AND THE WITNESS-BOX. 


Tue confession of Constance Kent brought again into debate 
a knotty and much controverted question of law, which her 
formal plea of “ guilty ” has saved from discussion and decision. 
It will be remembered that her spiritual adviser, Mr. Wagner, 
declined before the magistrates to answer the questions put to 
him with a view to elicit the communications which the self- 
accused girl had made to him prior to forming the resolution 
to make a public confession. Mr. Wagner took his stand on 
his duty to preserve inviolate the confidence reposed in him 
by a confessing penitent. The question was not pressed before 
the magistrates, but it certainly would have arisen and probably 
been insisted on at the trial. It was, in fact, brought before 
the House of Lords a few days after, and the law peers gave 
an extra-judicial, but very decided opinion, that such commu- 
nications to a clergyman enjoyed no sort of privilege. Even 
law peers, however, have been known to be guilty of bad 
law; and, in order to obtain at least a better considered 
opinion, a very elaborate and exhaustive case was prepared 
and laid before Mr. Coleridge, Q.C. That gerttleman answered 
that the point was at least not so clear as it had been described 
—that the canon of 1603 undoubtedly directed that a clergy- 
man should hold confessions as confidential, and should not 
disclose them even in a court of justice—and that the question 
was whether this or similar canons had been so far sanctioned 
by statute as to form part of our Civil Law. He inclined to 


_ think that they had; and, by an examination of the cases usually 


cited in support of the opposite doctrine, he showed that some 
were irrelevant, some obscure, and none conclusive. Still 
more recently Mr. Badeley, a leading Catholic barrister, has 
entered the field with a pamphlet, in which at great length, 
and with much care and ability, he discusses the whole question, 
not only in its legal but its moral aspects, and comes to the 
conclusion that the privilege of the confessional, once enjoyed, 
has never been abrogated; that it, consequently, subsists to 
this day ; and that on public, as well as religious grounds, it 
ought to be maintained. On the strictly legal branch of this 
question his disquisition presents so many points of interest 
that we shall lay a summary of it before our readers. 
Taking first the history of the privilege, Mr. Badeley 
shows that the principle of the inviolability of the con- 
fidence reposed, by confession, in the priest was re- 
cognised at very early periods in the general law of 
the Church, and in the statute law of England. It 
was distinctly laid down in the Canon Law, when it was 
first collated, about the year 1151, and recognised by several 
Councils, notably by the 4th Lateran, held in the year 1215. 
In England the rule contained in the Canon Law is found 
expressed, in almost the same words, in the prior laws of 
Henry I., described by Lords Hale and Coke as a kind of 
miscellany containing those branches of the ancient laws of 
Edward the Confessor and William I., and of the Canon Law, 
as were part of the Common Law of the realm. And in 
several canons of the English Church about the same time the 
rule is recognised and enforced. In the statute of 9 Edward L., 
commonly known as the “ Articuli Cleri” (1315), there occurs 
an enactment, “ Placet etiam Domino Regi, ut latrones vel 
appellatores, quandocunque voluerint, possint sacerdotibus 
sua facinora confiteri; sed caveant confessores ne erronice 
hujusmodi appellatores informent.” On which Lord Coke 
comments, “'This branch extendeth only to theives and ap- 
provers indited of felony, but extendeth not to high treason; 
for if high treason be discovered to the Confessor he ought 
to discover it, for the danger that thereupon dependeth to the 
King and the whole realm; therefore this branch declareth the 
Common Law that the privilege of confession extendeth only 
to felonies.” Mr. Badeley, however, controverts in some degree 
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both the great commentator’s law and his authorities. In the 
first place, he does not think the statute gave more than the privi- 
lege to make confession, and did not enact, the privilege of the 
confession being inviolable, this standing on the Common Law, 
and following as a consequence of confession being made at all. 
In the second place, he denies that there is any authority for 
Lord Coke’s exception of treason, and proves that the autho- 
rities cited by Coke for that position, Randolff’s and Garnet’s 
cases, affirmed no such law. He is certainly justified, how- 


ever, in taking the Commentary as unquestionable evidence | 


that at its date the privilege of sacredness was by the 
Common Law attached to confession, in at least every case 
save, perhaps, that of treason. 

Passing over the intermediate canons and commentators 
that, prior to the Reformation, reiterated and affirmed the rule 
of inviolalility, we come to the statute 25 Hen. VIIL, c. 19 
(revived by 1 Eliz. c.1, s. 6), which declares that “ such canons, 
constitutions, ordinances, and  synodals_ provincial, being 
already made, which be not contrariant or repugnant to the 
laws, statutes, and customs of this realm, nor to the damage 
or hurt of the King’s prerogative Royal, shall now still be used 
and executed as they were afore the making of this Act.” Then 
comes the Canon of 1603 (No. 113), which, in the case of a 
man confessing his secret sins to his minister “‘ for the unbur- 
dening of his conscience, and to receive spiritual consolation 
and ease of mind from him,” enjoins the said minister “ that he 
do not at any time reveal and make known to any person 
whatsoever any crime or offence so committed to his trust and 
secrecy (except they be such crimes as, by the laws of the 
realm, his own life may be called into question for concealing 
the same), under pain of irregularity.” This Canon is binding 
on the clergy, but has been decided not to be binding on the 
laity. And on the whole Mr. Badeley insists that he has made 
out the case that the privilege of secrecy having been beyond a 
doubt part of the Canon and Civil Law in early times, having 
been thus recognised even by Protestant writers and legislators 
as still existing, and having never been expressly abrogated, 
must be taken to remain in force. For he does not think that 
there is any room to argue that the circumstance that the 


present law of the Church does not regard it as a sacrament, | 


can be held indirectly to take away a privilege which “ rests 
not merely nor even mainly upon its sacramental character, 
but upon other grounds of the highest importance, the avoid- 
ance of scandal, and the necessity of secrecy to the maintenance 
of the rite.” 

Proceeding, then, from history and statutes to text books 
and decisions, it appears that the writers on the law of evi- 
dence are divided, very unequally as regards numbers, but not 
so much so as regards weight, upon the point. Peake, Starkie, 
Phillips, Roscoe, and Pitt Taylor all lay down that only a 
counsel and solicitor are entitled to plead confidentiality to 
protect them from disclosing matters communicated to them 
in a professional character by their clients, and that neither 
medical men, clergymen, nor any others, enjoy such a privilege. 
But, on the other side stands Mr. Best, a very high authority. 
He reviews the cases on which his learned brethren found their 
opinion, and shows that they do not place the point beyond 


confidence thus created, which would throw the prisoner off 
his guard, and the impression thus produced, to allow what he 
then said to be given in evidence against him;” the ninth 
was a case where no clergyman was concerned in any way, 
the confession being made to the prisoner’s lay companions ; 
the tenth contained merely an obiter dictum of the judge, not 
called for in the case; and the eleventh, the only one at all 
bearing on the point, is an Irish decision of no special 
authority. On the other hand, beside Chief Justice Best’s 
opinion, there is a decision by Mr. Baron Alderson refusing to 
admit in evidence conversations with the chaplain of a work- 
house, on the ground that the rule applying to attorneys 
ought to be extended to persons who were sought by those 
who desired spiritual assistance and advice. 

It cannot be denied that these observations are entitled to 
great attention, and that they must at Jeast make us doubt 
whether there is as yet any rule in the law of England com- 
pelling a clergyman to disclose secrets communicated to him 
by a penitent. Nor, if such rule has not yet been established, 
can it be easily disputed that nothing short of an Act of Par- 
liament would suflice to reverse the contrary rule, which 
undoubtedly formed part of our older law. It is certainly 
remarkable that the point has never been formally raised and 
decided ; but, with the increasing use of the Confessional by a 
section of the English Church, it is probable that, ere long, 
some such occasion will arise. Of course, whether settled by 
judicial authority or by Parliament, there will remain the 
necessity of the public taking into consideration how the 
principle ought to be established. On this at present we can- 
not enter; but it is at least obvious that as, if established at 
all, it must be extended to ministers of all denominations, 
there ought not to be imported into it any dispute, either as to 
the duty of confessing, or the efficacy of priestly absolution. 
The case of confidence reposed in clergymen must be dealt 
with on the same principles which are applicable to confidence 
reposed in either lawyers, medical men, or other iay advisers ; 
and ecclesiastical dogma must not be allowed on either side to 
influence our judgment on what the interests of the public and 
of individuals may require. 


CHOLERA. 


Tux sentinel at the Privy Council—in other words, the 
medical officer of the Board of Health—whose province it is to 
keep watch for the coming of disease, officially warns us of the 
approach of danger. The enemy may make a raid at any 
moment into Europe from that corner of another Continent 
whence he has so often threatened us. It is true the telegrams 
give us the news daily that even in Alexandria cholera seems 


| to be dying out; but we must not too prematurely congratulate 
ourselves that the danger is over. Dropping shots have been 


dispute, while he quotes dicta of judges of eminence in favour | 
of the privilege. This line of argument Mr. Badeley adopts | 


and follows. It would weary our unprofessional readers if we 
should attempt to pursue step by step his examination of the 
decisions which are usually cited to prove the disallowance of 
the privilege. It is enough to say that he and Mr. Best (to 
whom we may add Mr. Coleridge) very sufficiently show that 
many of these are instances of the way in which a decision, 
once misunderstood, is carelessly cited by all successive com- 
mentators, without further consideration, as conclusive on a 
point which it really never touched upon at all, and which was 
not even mooted in the case. There are eleven cases cited in 
all, and it appears that the first was merely on the point 
whether a solicitor should or should not disclose matters of 
professional confidence; the second and third settled that 
such privilege, as regards legal advisers, was to be allowed only 
to lawyers properly educated and practising; the fourth denied 
the privilege to surgeons; the fifth merely included an erro- 
neous statement that the fourth had applied to clergymen ; 
the sixth is only known as having been once referred to by 
counsel pleading in another case, and, at any rate, is obviously 
not applicable to the question of religious confession, as the 
confession was made by a Catholic to a Protestant clergyman ; 
the seventh was an open confession to the gaoler, made in con- 
sequence of the chaplain’s exhortations ; the eighth was a case 
where the confession was made to the clergyman, but Lord 
Chief Justice Best actually refused to allow it to be given in 


cvidence, stating “that he thought it dangerous, after the — 


heard even as far as Rome, and a Florence telegram informs 
us that the Board of Public Health has declared the epidemic 
now prevailing at Ancona to be cholera. Sixteen cases have 
occurred there between the 24th and 25th inst., five of which were 
fatal; and it may be that the combination of only one or two 
elements is requisite to call forth the scourge in all its malignity. 
Under these circumstances, the Privy Council have done well in 
warning the public of the possible advent of a cruel pestilence, 
that we may put our houses in order in case it should actually 
come. All medical men have long given over the hope of 
meeting this dread visitant in fair fight. We know as little of 
the nature of the disease as was known of the nature of the 
plague in the middle ages. Medical science has indeed 
advanced, but the subtle flame on which cholera is supported is 
beyond our test-tubes and other means of analysis. ‘Treatment 
is of course out of the question, and quacks have even given 
up their wonted specifics. But if we cannot understand, much 
less disarm, the dread visitant, we can at least hinder his 
approach. It is in some sense a public good that at stated 
times we should be attacked by some overwhelming disease, 
which terrifies us into unwonted precautions. Indeed, such 
scourges alone have initiated the new science of public hygiene, 
and taught us, that what we have most to dread is not the 
foreign visitant, but the hospitality with which we uncon- 
sciously receive him. Cholera, like typhus and the small-pox, 
revels in filth, in crowded dens, in foul air, foul water, and 
vicious excesses of all kinds. And do we not spread the table 
for him with all the grim delicacies of the season? Are there 
not scores of nests behind the long lines of fine streets in our 
cities where everything is prepared for his approach with the 
most scrupulous care? ‘The science of public hygiene, under 
the pressure of his many fatal visits, has discovered this fact, 
and has declared it on the housetops; but with the departure 
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of the scourge the lesson is forgotten, and we slowly resume 
our preparations for a fresh visit. 

It is to be hoped, however, that by degrees the conditions 
of improved health, which we assume for a moment under 
sudden pressure, may in time become habitual. The soldier 
who is always in fear of a night attack gradually obtains the 
power of sleeping with his eyes open. If these cholera warn- 
ings should result in a constant sanitary preparation, the dis- 


ease may indeed be considered a beneficent visitor instead of | 


the dread Angel of Death against whose approach we pray to 
the Most High, and the lives of the few victims he claims, will 
be amply compensated by the higher level of general health to 
which we shall attain. When we consider how simple are 
the great hygienic laws, it seems wonderful that we should ever 
violate them. But possibly it is this very simplicity, which 
proves our stumbling-block. Fresh air, for instance—is the 
very first condition on which health depends. Yet, let us ask 
the reader how many of his windows open top and bottom ? 
Without this simple mechanical arrangement, it is impossible 
to change the air of a room properly. Even where this 
arrangement exists, how many maid-servants are there who can 
be drilled into regularly pulling down the top sash? Again, the 
question of crowding is at the bottom of all epidemics. 
Surround each person with a certain current of air, and fever 
ceases to be infectious; but this simple law of dispersion is 
never attended to; if it were, we should have less of the 
frightful scourges which now and then decimate our schools, 
hospitals, and workhouses. The public were astounded to see 


a man sitting over a barrel of gunpowder during the late | 


Wimbledon contest and deliberately thrusting a red-hot poker 
into its midst. 
—he had first separated each grain of powder from its fellow 
by six times its number of unignitable grains. The red-hot 


poker harmlessly exploded just those grains it came in contact | 


with, but its fire could not communicate to its neighbours. 
Now the case of the grain of powder is the case of every 

man suffering under an infectious disease; give him so 

many additional graius of air and the disease dies with him; 


Yes, but this man was a hygienist in his way | 


| 


allowed to spread itself in the nests of infection now open for 
its reception. 

There is not the slightest reason for alarm in consequence of 
the official call upon the public to take all necessary pre- 
cautions against the possible approach of cholera. The disease 
has lost many of its terrors since its first visit to Europe; 
nevertheless the Privy Council has only done its duty in putting 
us on our guard. Forewarned is forearmed. Whilst there is 
time it is quite as well that the public should really know what 
steps to take before the plague is upon us. It is now a well 
ascertained fact that diarrhoea—a painless diarrhooa—in nearly 
all cases heralds an attack, and upon the celerity with which 
this symptom is treated, ina great number of instances depends 
the issue of the case. There is one other recommendation 
which the College of Physicians made during the last epidemic, 
which was a very wise one. On no account should the public 
change their ordinary diet or mode of living, and especially 
should they throw aside all fear of taking fruit. A plentiful 
supply of this food, instead of being the bugbear it always is, 
should be looked upon as one of the best means of preserving 
the purity of the blood and the health of the body. 





BAD HUSBANDS. 


WueEn a gentleman of irregular habits, of ill-governed mind, 
and inclinations not governed at all, is smitten with a pretty face 
and charming manner, and cannot gain possesion of these treasures 
except by submitting to the yoke of matrimony, he knows that 
when the influence of his old loose ways returns upon him, 
there is an easy mode by which he can rid himself of the 
wife who, from being an object of attraction, has become an 
obstacle and anencumbrance. Where he once showed affection, 
respect, and cherishing, he has only to display neglect, harshness, 


| dislike, and perhaps cruelty. This transition is not difficult to 


crowd such afilicted ones together, and the disease explodes | 


with a virulence which sweeps everything before it. 


And in | 


these days, when cholera is in the air, and we know not where | 


it may alight, we should, above all things, be careful of our 
water—in this element the enemy lurks more subtilly than a 
serpent. ‘To the soiled condition of the water of the public pump 





the greater number of deaths which took place in the cholera | 
| the penalties of bigamy to contract a second alliance. He has 


visitation which almost decimated the houses in Broad-street, 
Regent-street, were due. It was proved that all those who 


suffered had partaken of its water, and by the simple expedient | 


of taking off the handle, the plague was stayed. This was a 
warning we should all remember; there are scores of public 
pumps still in the metropolis into which, no doubt, some of the 
sewage of the neighbouring drains percolates, and in case cholera 
should really visit us, we trust these pumps will be at once 
closed. The number of drinking fountains which supply water 
to the public gratuitously have arisen since the last visitation ; 
we hope, therefore, that all the aid heretofore given to the 
spread of the disease through water contaminated with sewage 
will henceforth be cut off. \ 

We perceive the Privy Council circular recommends the 
establishment of temporary hospitals in all seaport towns, in 
case cholera should really visit us. This is, we think, im- 
peratively called for. Seaport towns are notoriously filled 
with lodging-houses of the very lowest character, into which 
the sailor, from choice, finds his way when in health, and in 


case of sickness they are his only refuge. When cholera seizes — 


him he is thrust forth from his ship, and in the lodging of the 
crimp he finds every condition prepared beforehand to render 
him a centre of infection to the neighbourhood. But why 
should we wait for cholera to visit us in order to institute these 
hospitals, and why, we ask, should they be only temporary 
institutions ? Where sailors are, there disease, in one form or 
another, is sure to exist—disease often of a more contagious 
and loathsome nature than even cholera. If there is a neces- 
sity for village hospitals, surely there is need of some such 
institutions for the large fishing villages and small seaport 
towns around our coast. We can ourselves testify to the great 
amount of good these village hospitals have accomplished, at a 
very trifling expense. An old woman as nurse, where the cases 


are few, and the general practitioner of the place, compose the | 


whole working staff, whilst a cottage of half a dozen rooms 
forms the establishment. Such institutions as these would 
meet the requirements of the agricultural population, and sea- 
faring men could, in a similar manner, be provided for. If 
this dread disease comes to us through our seafaring visitors, 


_ exactly what the husband wants. 


such a nature, and the lapse into the final wrong is simply a 
return to his ante-nuptial mode of life. It cannot be denied 
that to husbands of this class the Legislature has made 
itself an accomplice by its Divorce Act. The indignant wife, 
insulted, wronged, treated with every cruelty, and perhaps 
deserted, petitions for the dissolution of her marriage. The 
cause is undefended, and a decree is pronounced. That is 
He is freed from his bond. 
If while he is married he sees a more pleasing face than his 
wife’s, and finds the new lady willing, he has no need to risk 


_ only to wear out his wife’s patience, and supply her with a 
sufficient case to go to the Divorce Court. The number of 


husbands who have been alive to this advantage, and have 
realized it, is by no means small. A very considerable portion 
of the cases which have come before the present and the late 
Judge-Ordinary, have been petitions by the wife for cruelty and 
adultery, or desertion and adultery. Sir J. P. Wilde tells us 
that “ among certain classes of the community a very common 
case, indeed, is that of a young husband who, either not agreeing 
with his wife, or getting tired of her shortly after marriage, 
endeavours to shake her off. In this endeavour,” he continues, 
“he generally begins by treating her with neglect and con- 
tempt, often half-starves her, often beats her, often insults her 
by open adultery, and ends by deserting her, and cohabiting 
with another woman.” All this was foreseen when the 
Divorce Act was being discussed in Parliament; but not to 
the extent to which it has come to pass. Indeed, the effect 
of the Act in loosening the tie of marriage generally has far 


exceeded the expectations of those who pleaded for it on the 


it should be stopped immediately on its arrival, and not be . 


ground that when existing domestic miseries were wiped 
off, there would be no more divorces under the new law than 
under the old. 

Now, against the special evil to which we have above alluded, 
the act provides but one counteracting influence. Under its 
22nd section the Court is empowered to make a permanent pro- 
vision for the wife who has obtained a divorce, and the question 
which the Judge-Ordinary has just decided is the principle upon 
which that provision is to be calculated. Under the old law 
a wife could in no case obtain a dissolution of her marriage, 
but she could obtain a divorce a mensdé et thoro, and in that 
case the Ecclesiastical Court gave her a third of her husband’s 
income for permanent alimony. It has been argued against 
her receiving a similar allowance under the new law, that 
whereas in the former case she continued to be the man’s wife 
she ceases to be so when the marriage is dissolved. No doubt 
that is true; but it is not her fault. It would be contrary to 
justice and humanity to say to her that she must either con- 
tinue to live with her husband, to put up with his cruelty and 
insults, and be patient under his desertion of her, or that if 
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she seeks redress she must do so at the risk of being reduced 
to destitution. In that case the law would be all on the side 
of the unworthy husband, and would crown his injustice and 
brutality to the innocent wife. That could not be the intention 
of the Legislature. Nor could it intend that she should receive 
only a “bare maintenance ’—as has been argued—enough to 





keep her off the parish, but not to enable her to live according 
to her rank, and the position she would have held if she had 
not had the misfortune to marry ascoundrel. Some high-flown 
sentiments have been vented on this subject about the impolicy 
of giving a wife a pecuniary interest in preferring divorce to 
judicial separation. But the advocates who have taken this 
prudish line of argument have overlooked how much more 
impolitic it would be to give the husband a pecuniary interest 
in violating to the last extent his married duty and driving his 
wife to this extreme remedy. Their highly-refined objections 
have happily been lost on the Judge-Ordinary. “I am at a 
loss,” he says, “to discover any reason why the Court, in 
construing and applying this section, should deal with the 
subject in any more niggard spirit than that in which the 
Keclesiastical Court regarded the question of permanent 
alimony.” And so his lordship has determined that in these 
cases the wife shall receive not a bare maintenance, but the 
same allowance to which she would have been entitled under 
the old law—generally about a third of her husband's income. 

Even at this rate the position of the wife will be poor enough. 
Marriage is, and must always be, the grand event in a woman’s 
career, and no greater misfortune can befal her than ill success 
in that venture. It shuts her out from that which constitutes 
the brightest ornament and blessing of her life—-the power of 
becoming the centre of a happy and virtuous home. How 
much the Divorce Court has added to the probability of her 
ill-treatment by a husband who has grown tired of her, it 
would be difficult to say; but that it has lessened the induce- 
ment for the ill-assorted to make the best of their bargain and 
try to live amieably together, is the inevitable consequence of 
the facilitation of divorce. It would have been a miserable 
result if the only power which the Court holds to punish an 
unscrupulous husband had been rendered nugatory by a 
niggardly interpretation of the Act. 


MODERN DRESS. 


THERE are certain questions of social reform which are, from 
time to time, brought before the public, discussed with more 
or less ability, and having afforded ample scope for ingenious 
suggestions, are again allowed to drop into oblivion. It is the 
fate of our natioval costume—or rather let us say of European 
costume (for it contains but little element of nationality)—to 
be treated in this manner. Male attire in this country is not 
only unbecoming, but frequently inconvenient, and in some 
respects unhealthy to the wearer. But an Englishwoman’s 
dress promises to add to these three unfortunate qualities a 
fourth, which we will leave the ultra-moralists to define. 
M. Dupin has just published a pamphlet “ On the Unbridled 
Luxury of Women.” If in a country where Fashion holds 
her sternest sway, the extravagance of Parisian belles has 
attracted the attention of the State, let us hope that some 
protest will follow on this side of the Channel; for whatever 
value we may set on the taste of a French milliner, there are 
higher considerations than the cut of a dress or the shape of 
a bonnet, which we should be sorry to see our wives and 
daughters lose sight of. It is, however, much more easy to 
censure the follies of modern dress than to propose a remedy 
for them, or even to assign a cause for their existence. Take, 
for example, that often and justly abused invention—crinoline. 
Under the names of hoop and farthingale, it was twice in 
vogue in this country before it was revived for a third time in 
1857. We have abundant proof that it was both ridiculed 
and seriously condemned by our ancestors. Yet neither satire 
nor sermons seem to have affected its use. All that we know 
is the fact that women wore it as long as it pleased them, and 
left it off when it ceased to do so. But the old hoop, it will 
be urged, seemed appropriate to the costume which accom- 
panied it; it went well with patches, high-heeled shoes, and 
powdered hair. Besides, it was a more honest and less com- 
plicated affair than the present one, and not requiring so much 
stuff to cover it, there was less danger to be apprehended from 
fire. But is it probable that these reasons, or any similar 
reasons, ensured a popularity for the hoop or farthingale which 
the crinoline will not command? Is it not a fact that, in 
spite of many petty inconveniences which it occasions—in 
spite of its being utterly unsuitable to the rest of a lady’s 
toilette—in spite of the charges of indelicacy and extravagance | 





which have been so frequently brought against it—in spite of 
the terrible and untimely deaths which have ensued from its 
use, this wretched invention still continues in full favour with 
women, after eight years’ trial in this boasted nineteenth 
century ? 

Take another instance—the modern gentleman’s hat, of 
which the beaver prototype was introduced here about the 
time of the French revolution. Could anything more ugly, 
more incommodious, more unhealthy, more generally objection- 
able, be devised as a covering for the head? Yet, so far from 
its use being discontinued, as was thought probable during the 
year of the first Great Exhibition, no part of a man’s dress 
appears to be further removed from all chance of improvement 
than this. No one who values his position in society—no one 
who cares for the public recognition of his friends—would 
venture to wear any substitute for it in the streets of London. 
Men go on enduring this evil with aching brows—just as 
women go on enduring another sort of martyrdom—simply for 
the sake of appearances, and because, as civilized life is now 
constituted, singularity of dress would be considered, in nine 
cases out of ten, a vulgar affectation. 

. Hopeless as reform seems to be, as far as hats and hoops 
are concerned, it is satisfactory to think that some slight improve- 
ments in dress have been made during the latter half of the 
present century. If the Exhibition of ’51 had not the effect 
of exterminating the “chimney-pot,” it brought over thousands 
of foreigners, who hed long eschewed the use of the razor. 
Englishmen began to ask themselves whether the prejudice 
against beards, which had existed in the days of the “‘ great 
unwashed ’—our forefathers—should be allowed to extend to 
our own time, when every gentleman takes his morning bath. 
Was it not absurd that we should continue day by day, with 
no little pains and inconvenience, to rasp our faces for the 
purpose of removing an appendage which Nature had given 
us for use if not for ornament? The “ beard movement” 
rapidly became popular—the newspapers took up the cause, 
and said what they could in its favour. In the course of a few 
years, a clean-shaved man became the exception in a crowd. 
Thenceforth the hideous and uncomfortable vater-mérden—the 
stand-up collars, which had for more than a quarter of a 
century prevented us from freely turning our heads to the right 
or left, were banished from young England’s wardrobe. An 
unpleasant reason had been assigned for the origin of the 
modern stock. It was whispered that a late monarch 
swathed up his neck in folds of silk or cambric to conceal a 
natural blemish, and that a polite Court followed the Royal 
example. Be that as it may, no precedent for the fashion 
continued to exist save that which might be found in the dress 
of a few old fogies and antiquated club-loungers. Even the 
thick silk handkerchief, which succeeded to the stock, gave 
place at last to that light and comfortable tie or scarf which 
is now almost universally used with a turn-down collar. 

But the progress of reform did not stop here. Wellington 
boots were, after all, only a modification of the old “ Hessian” 
type, which, however convenient when pantaloons were worn, 
became unnecessary under the folds of the modern trouser. 
Accordingly the ancle-boot was adopted. At first it was 
fastened with buttons, and tls led to the invention of the 
button-hook—an article which was perpetually being mislaid 
and which generally tore out more buttons than it helped to 
fasten. But the later manufacture of ‘ Balmorals” for country 
wear, and the “ side-spring” for ordinary use, left nothing to 
be desired in this respect. It is hardly necessary to enumerate 
the various modifications which have helped to improve the 
appearance of a modern gentleman’s dress. Most of us recol- 
lect the old coat-collar which used to rise from the shoulders 
of the wearer in a padded roll until it touched the back of his 
head. That ungainly feature has long since resumed its proper 
place and proportions. The waistcoat now terminates not as 
formerly across the widest part of the chest, but at the waist. 
Even sleeves and trowsers, the most uncompromising details 
of a man’s attire, have of late been allowed to partake in general 
outline of the shape of those limbs which they enclose. The 
morning coat, though not, perhaps, as picturesque as it was 
a hundred years ago, is infinitely better than that which was 
in vogue in the early part of this century. 

Still there is great room for improvement. We want a 
style of dress which shall be at once picturesque and com- 
fortable. It must be fitted for the ordinary vocations of life. 
It must be of a material which will not spot or spoil in a 
shower. It must be of a design which either a tall or a short 
man may wear without making him look too conspicuous. 
The knickerbocker suit, for example, fulfils all these conditions 
admirably, and we believe has been adopted for ordinary wear 
in many country gentlemen’s houses. With some slight 
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alterations in point of material, &c., it might be used very well 
in towns, and those who have had to walk in trousers through 
London mud would soon learn to appreciate the change. 
Above all, our evening dress needs radical reform. How it 
happens that black cloth has come to be associated with 
occasions of public and private festivity in common with occa- 
sions of public and private mourning is a riddle which we must 
leave posterity to solve. But it is certain that in the existing 
state of society, Englishmen wear the same dress at an evening 
party and at a funeral. We might go further, and remind 
our readers that many a host who entertains his friends at 


dinner has a butler behind his chair who is dressed precisely | 
like himself. To add to this confusion, the clergyman who | 


rises to say grace might, so far as his apparel goes, be mistaken 
for either. This is not as if should be, and we were glad to 
hear some time ago that the Prince of Wales contemplated the 
suggestion of a complete change in evening dress. It is only 
through the agency of such an example that we could ever 
hope to escape from the conventional ugliness of a modern 
tail-coat, and looking at the subject from a common-sense, as 
well as an artistic point of view, we really think that his 
Royal Highness might turn his attention to this matter with 
great benefit to the public. 

With regard to ladies’ dress in England at the present time, 
a little alteration would make it—in form at all events—a very 
pretty and picturesque costume. In the early part of this 
century “ waists” were far too high. About fifteen years ago 
they were much too low. Now, they are just where they 
should be. Skirts are full and of ample length; bodices and 
sleeyes are deftly shaped and decorated. The arrangement of 
the hair (always supposing it to be real) is perhaps, on the 
whole, as good as it has ever been in this country. But two 
abuses remain to be rectified—viz., the elaborate bonnet and 
the obtrusive crinoline. No doubt, in course of time, they will 
be rectified. Meanwhile we are content to wait. The ways of 
the world are continually changing. There is a fashion in 
music, in poetry, in painting, in medicine, in polities—in 
religion. We need not therefore be surprised to find one in 
dress, 


THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION, 


No. XVII.—THE DIOCESE OF EXETER—WNo. 4. 
PLYMOUTH. 


One of the chief objects for which our Commission was 
undertaken was that we might be able to give greater pro- 
minence and wider promulgation to the judicious and self- 
denying labours of the ministers of religion in various parts 
of the country. There are hundreds of men doing the “ work 
of an evangelist” in their several spheres of exertion, who 
bring the light of the Gospel into the dark places of large 
towns and rural districts, but whose names are little known 
out of the obscure localities in which their lives are passed. 
They have their reward, no doubt, in the esteem and affection 
of their respective flocks, and in the approval of their own 
consciences. Yet they may not be wholly uncheered by 
the sympathy of those distant fellow-labourers who may 
hear of their works and success for the first time in these 
pages, while the story of their zeal and their achievements 
may encourage those who are spending their strength in the 
same divine cause :— 

“* Footsteps that, perhaps, another, 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 


A forlorn and shipwreck’d brother, 
Seeing, shall take heart again.” 


The noblest lessons of faith and perseverance may be learned 
from not a few religious and educational teachers in crowded 
and neglected districts. 

Several of the clergy of the Church of England in Plymouth 
are worthy of high commendation. The first place will be 
acknowledged to be due to the Rev. J. Hatchard, Vicar of 
St. Andrew’s, the principal church in the borough, so well 
known for his exertions in the cause of religion, as well as for 
the liberality of his views on social subjects. Somewhat 
enfeebled as he is by age, the rev. gentleman does not now 
take quite so prominent a part as heretofore in all matters 
connected with his parish, but the universal love and esteem 
with which he is regarded both by Churchmen and Dissenters 
are equally honourable to Mr. Hatchard and his fellow- 
townsmen. 

The labours of another Plymouth clergyman are worthy of 
especial remark. The Rev. Adneas B. Hutchison, incumbent 


of St. James the Great, Keyham, was appointed to the living 
in 1850, and it would be, perhaps, difficult to find in any 
parish of England a greater amount of good performed in the 
same space of time by any one clergyman. If we wished to 
show what may be done by an energetic and conscientious 
minister of the Church of England with very inefficient means 
at his disposal, and in the teeth of apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, we might point to Mr. Hutchison’s career at Keyham. 
On his arrival, nothing daunted by the difficulties before 
him, he hired a large room in a poor street in Devonport, 
in which the service of his district was performed. Most of 
those professing any religion in the neighbourhood were Non- 
conformists, and at first his efforts were looked upon with 
jealousy and mistrust. These feelings, however, vanished before 
the frank and cordial manner of the new incumbent, and his 
heartiness in his work. 

The next thing was to attempt to establish a National 
school. This is an easy task in wealthy localities, but in 
Keyham it was a work of great labour and difficulty. Not 
only was there an utter indifference on the subject of education, 
but the poverty of the district was so great that the payment 
of the few pence required ¢onstituted an apparently insur- 
mountable objection. The difficulty was'got over by the pay- 
ment, by the new incumbent, out of his own private means, of 
almost the whole of the expenses at first incurred. No building 
or available schoolroom presented itself, but a sort of loft, two 
storeys high, was found “to be let.” It was capable of holding 
some 200 scholars, and Mr. Hutchison hired it. A beginning 
was thus made. The teachers were then chosen with great 
care, and in a short time the classes were so well attended that 
the building became insufficient to accommodate the whole of 
the applicants for admission. 

Meanwhile, through the influence of the Bishop of Exeter, 
under Sir R. Peel’s Act, the present church of St. James, 
Keyham, was commenced. Before it could be erected, however, 
Mr. Hutchison’s congregation had so completely outgrown the 
room which had been hired in Garden-street for the purpose of 
public worship, that it was necessary to remove to Salem 
Chapel, Naval-row, where the new incumbent laboured with 
increasing success until the present church was consecrated. 

The erection of new schools was a far more difficult achieve- 
ment than the building of a new church. The inconvenient 
nature of the rooms occupied by the pupils was noticed by her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, the Rev. EB. D. Tilling, in his 
tabulated report on schools. He declared the school-building 
to be utterly inadequate to the wants of the locality. The need 
of new schools was undeniable; the question was, how the 
money could be raised? The wealthier classes of the neigh- 
bourhood gave the zealous incumbent great praise, but the 
most niggardly contributions. It is little to the credit of the 
well-to-do classes that, so late as the year 1858, the sole respon- 
sibility of the maintenance of these schools fell upon the 
incumbent, whose official stipend, as is well known, was very 
inadequate to sustain this additional and heavy charge. The 
difficulty was at last overcome. The trustees of the manor 
gave a suitable piece of ground near the new church as a site 
for the schools; and subscriptions coming in, the first stone 
was laid, June 12, 1862, by the Mayor of Devonport, in the 
presence of all the principal dockyard authorities, &c. The 
Mayor on this occasion bore full testimony to the vast amount 
of benefit which Mr. Hutchison had conferred upon the district, 
especially by his energy, in establishing the schools. “ All 
who are acquainted with the neighbourhood (said his Worship) 
must have observed that a great moral change has come over 
our populous district in the last few years; and while giving 
the magistracy all the praise which is their due in the matter, 
I contend that a greater portion of credit is to be attributed to 
this church and these schools, and the various operations con- 
nected therewith. ‘'T'o these schools I am disposed to ascribe a 
large share of the great decrease of crime which has latterly 
taken place in Devonport. Within the last ten years the gaol 
has been found too small for its inmates, there being, on an 
average, eighty or eighty-three prisoners, but now there is an 
average of only twenty-three or twenty-eight. To what cause 
can we attribute that great diminution of crime more justly 
than to the spread of sound scriptural education in such 
schools?” Similar testimony was offered by many others, 
especially by the gentlemen engaged in the Government 
works, all of whom adverted to the admirable behaviour of the 
boys from the schools then employed in the dockyards. 

The schools were opened June 9, 1863, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Downall and a numerous company of the neigh- 
bouring clergy and laity. The style of the buildings harmonizes 
with that of the church, which is of the early geometrical 
period of English pointed architecture. They were built as 
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plain and inexpensively as possible, to meet the moderate funds 
in hand. Yet they are solidly constructed of stone, and are 
both spacious and lofty. They now accommodate no fewer than 
between 700 and 800 pupils, including the infant-schools. A 
finer and better-conducted body of children it would be difficult 
to find, and the compliments paid to their educational progress 
and behaviour by the Government Inspector of Schools must 
be highly gratifying both to the incumbent and the head- 
master of the schools, Mr. Wonnacott. Drawing and singing 
are taught, and in the latter the boys have obtained consider- 
able skill. We were fortunate enough to be able to attend one 
of their evening rehearsals in the large schoolroom, and heard 
several cheerful secular choruses sung in a manner that would 
have done no discredit to musicians of far higher pretensions, 
the basses and tenors being supplied by some of the dock-yard 
artizans who had formerly been pupils at the schools. Before 
quitting the subject of the St. James’s National Schools, it 
should also be mentioned that Mr. Hutchison’s interest in the 
pupils by no means terminates when they enter upon the duties 
of life. A great number of the more intelligent have through 
his influence obtained employment in the vast Government 
dockyards and in the merchant service. Several have been 
provided with clerkships on railways and other positions of 
trust and respectability, and numerous were the letters we saw 
from old pupils now earning an honourable livelihood, informing 
him of their progress, and couched in terms of the highest 
respect and esteem. 

It may possibly be thought that we have dwelt at somewhat 


pliment more richly deserved than that paid to Mr. Jago, the 


_ head master, for a more admirably managed school it was 


never our good fortune to visit. We may also add that, a few 
weeks since, he was presented with a purse of a hundred 
guineas, subscribed by the inhabitants of the town, as a mark 
of their esteem as well as satisfaction at his management of 
the schools. Of the excellence of the singing, we can speak in 


_ the highest terms. We never heard it surpassed by children, 


too great length on the incumbent of St. James, Keyham, and | 


the schools, considering how many others of great excellence 
may be found in the diocese of Exeter; but it appears to us 


instructive to point out in this particular diocese how great | 


may be the influence of a clergyman of the Church of England 
if he will only be at the pains to make himself beloved by his 
neighbours, even if their religious views may not be altogether 
in accordance with his own. 
theology partakes strongly of the more liberal of the High 
Church doctrines, he is greatly esteemed as well by Churchmen 
as by Nonconformists, many of whom confide their children to 
his management and instruction, with the understanding— 


rigidly, of course, adhered to—that their religious tenets shall | 


in no way be interfered with. 

Any attempt to solve the difficult problem of a free school 
common to all sects and classes, and acceptable to all, is, in the 
present day, of so much interest and value, that the Plymouth 
public free schools deserve the especial attention of the friends 


Although Mr. Hutchison’s | 


and have on more than one occasion heard inferior singing in 
our cathedral services. 

At the present time, there are in the Plymouth free schools, 
in the same block of building, 1,346 children, including boys, 
girls, and infants, and their numbers are undoubtedly increas- 
ing. Although they are termed “free schools,” a moderate 
sum is exacted from those parents whose means allow them to 
contribute towards the education of their children. This rule 
appears to have acted with great advantage—the children 
being far more regular in their attendance than they were 
when the education was completely gratuitous. The schools 
are partly maintained by the payments made by the parents, 
ranging from twopence to sixpence per week, and partly by 
voluntary subscriptions, assisted by a Government grant, which 
averages about £100 a year. 

An objection has been raised against these schools that the 
system adopted is one of “ Godless education,” and that no 
attention is paid by the Committee to the religious instruction 
of the children. In both cases the accusation is un- 
founded. The school is opened daily by the master 
reading a portion of the Holy Scriptures, and the Bible is 
used as a lesson-book throughout the school. Added to this, 
it is an imperative rule that no scholar is admitted whose 
parents cannot show that their children are regular attendants 
at a Sunday school of some religious denomination. There 
are also Church of England Sunday schools attached to the 
Free Schools, at which all the scholars whose parents belong 
to the Established Charch, and who reside within a reasonable 
distance, are expected to attend. 

A very wide range of subjects are taught at these schools. 
The youngest boys are simply instructed in reading from some 
easy lesson books; those a little older write on slates and in 
copy books. In the classes above them slate and mental 


| arithmetic are studied up to the rule of three, and the analysis 


of education. It is often said, and is indeed generally believed, | 


that it is impossible for a mixed school, admitting children of 


all religious denominations, to work harmoniously. In the | 
Plymouth free schools, however, the visitor finds the children © 


of parents belonging to the Established Church sitting side by 
side on the same form with Dissenter! 


There are also among | 


them many Jews, and until lately the children of Roman | 


Catholics. The managing committee is composed, as nearly 


as possible, of equal numbers of @onconformists and members | 


of the Church of England, yet no trace of any serious difference 
of opinion as to the education of the children is to be found 
upon record. The affairs of the school appear to be carried on 
in a spirit of conciliation and kind feeling, which can only be 
equalled by the general efficiency of the instruction afforded, 
and this cannot probably be surpassed in any school in the 


and computation of tradesmen’s bills. The boys in the upper 
school learn grammar, geography, history, mensuration, and 
book-keeping, while some of the more intelligent, especially 
those preparing for competition in the Government dockyards, 
are taught geometry and algebra. There are many in Ply- 
mouth who think that the instruction is too high, and un- 
suited for the class who attend these schools, but even if the 
committee of management were of the same opinion, the 
Government insists on this high standard of education as one 
of the conditions of its grant. The result is, that many of 
the boys from the upper class on leaving these schools occupy 
positions of great respectability. Besides those admitted into 
the dockyard, we find that out of those who quitted the schools 
last year thirty-seven obtained situations in commercial 
houses, and seventeen were engaged as junior clerks. 

In the girls’ school education is not carried to a similar 


_ extent, reading, writing, and the elementary rales of arithmetic, 


United Kingdom. ‘That this is no random or inconsiderate | 


statement may be seen by an extract from the report of the 


Government Inspector, Horace Waddington, Esq., on the occa- | 


sion of his last visit. 
Of the boys’ school, he remarks—-*‘ That its general state is 


History and geography thoroughly well taught in upper 
classes. Singing excellent.” 

Of the girls’ school—* The order and discipline are credit- 
able. The needlework is excellent, and the singing admirable. 
The pupil teachers of this department passed excellently.” 

A former report of Mr. Cuming, another Government 
inspector, as well as that of Mr. Baxter, of the Borough 
schools, not only fully corroborated Mr. Waddington’s report, but 
the latter adds, “ One problem appears to be solved in these 
schools in a most satisfactory manner—how to make parents 


with a few exceptions, forming the principal portion of their 
studies. All are taught needlework and domestic economy. 

In Plymouth there are also several other free educational 
establishments, from a grammar school down to a ragged 
school, all well managed, but calling for no particular remark. 

One of the most celebrated institutions in Plymouth is that 


_ under the patronage of Miss Sellon. The building is of great 
highly satisfactory, both as to discipline and instruction. | 


size, and evidently erected in imitation of a medieval convent ; 


_ but it is after all but a bad imitation. All the inconveniences 
| perceptible in that style of architecture are noticeable in it, 


with a total absence of that picturesqueness for which many of 


_ the old convents are so remarkable. ‘The institution is called 


pay who can afford to pay without damage to those who — 


cannot afford it.” Mr. Laurie, another Government inspector, 
says—“ This is numerically the most successful school in 
England, and educationally among the best, and every inspector 
shows these results to have increased over the last... . . I 
am certain there is no public teacher more competent than 


Mr. Jago, the head master, and his superior, in well-directed | Bay and Bluegate Fields, and also in the worst localities about 


| Ratcliffe Highway, they also exerted themselves admirably in 


enthusiasm, it would be difficult to find.” Never was a com- 


the House of Mercy, but it includes also a school. ‘That Miss 
Sellon has done a vast amount of good by the different 
establishments which have arisen either through her agency or 
under her patronage, not only in Devonshire but elsewhere, is 
certain. In the eastern districts of the metropolis the sister- 
hood has indisputably been of great use. We had especial 
opportunity in the year 1861, during the terrible destitution 
which existed in the Bethnal Green parishes, of noticing the 
admirable devotion of those ladies. No place was too poverty- 
stricken or demoralized for them to enter, and they were spoken 


_ of with affection and reverence by all. In the neighbourhood 
_ of Wellclose Square also, with its unsavoury vicinities of Tiger 
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the cause of God and the poor. At Clewer likewise their 


ministrations have been carried on with most beneficial effect. | 


The Devon House of Mercy at Bovey Tracey for the reception 
and reformation of fallen women in the county of Devon, and 
in direct connection with the Clewer House of Mercy, is also 
another admirable specimen of the energy and devotion of 
these ladies. This branch of the institution of the Sisters 
of Mercy commenced operations in a farm house in the 
parish of Bovey Tracey in May, 1863. The house, however, 
is inconveniently small for the number of applicants desiring 


admission, and it has been resolved to erect another of far | 


larger dimensions, one in fact capable of holding seventy 
penitents, on a convenient site which has been presented 
to the institution for that purpose. The total cost of the new 
building, according to the architect’s estimate, will be between 
£5,000 and £6,000, exclusive of £1,200 required for a chapel. 
The present amount subscribed, however, does not appear to 
exceed £2,000. The Devon House of Mercy, although strictly 
a Church of England institution—its statutes providing that 
the bishop of the diocese shall always be visitor if he will 
accept the office; the warden and sub-warden, clergymen in 
priest’s orders; and that the council and all officers shall be in 
communion with the Church of England—yet makes no dis- 
tinction whatever in the creeds of the applicants. All are 


received alike, either on their own application, or that of others, | 


and all alike receive the kindest treatment. In Plymouth and 
its neighbourhood, Miss Sellon has certainly effected great 
good, whatever objections may be made to the religious 
peculiarities of her administration. Her intentions have been 
to found an English Protestant sisterhood, after those at pre- 
sent in existence in Protestant countries abroad; but she has 
so far departed from them, in outward form at least, that it 
might rather be imagined she had endeavoured to imitate a 
Roman Catholic convent than a Protestant institution. For 
the austerities said to have been formerly practised among the 
sisterhood, but which are now greatly modified, Miss Sellon is 
considered by many as hardly to blame. It is possible that a 
lady as enthusiastic in carrying out what she considers a 
religious duty as Miss Sellon, may have allowed some of the 
laws of physiology to be infringed upon, by permitting the 
sisterhood to exercise a discipline more severe than could be 
borne with impunity to the health. Whatever could tend to 
diminish the physical energy of such women, must inflict an 
injury upon the cause of religion itself. This is a principle 
admitted even in Roman Catholic countries in the present day. 
It is said that the system is at present modified to a degree 
that can leave nothing to be objected to. That is likely enough; 
but we must bear in mind, the modification was made after the 
public had expressed a very strong opinion on the subject, and 
if the whole statement made at the time was not greatly 
exaggerated, the alteration made in the discipline of the sister- 
hood by no means absolves the persons who were instrumental 
in its original adoption. 

The three towns of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stone- 
house, but especially Plymouth, are very rich in different 
benevolent and useful institutions, and, divided as the in- 
habitants generally are in religious matters, in purely 
charitable undertakings there is certainly great unanimity 
among them. Besides the free schools already mentioned, 
there is the Corporation Grammar School. The Grey Coat 
School is another excellent institution, affording a good educa- 
tion to 100 children. The national schools are also large and 
well conducted. In them there are 400 boys and 330 girls 


under tuition, besides nearly 400 in the infant schools. The | : . paar : : 
able and universal, if not a lasting, influence on dramatic music. 


Hele and Lanyon schools are admirably conducted. There are 
also excellent national schools attached to St. Andrew's, the 
parish church. There are national schools attached to Christ’s 
Church besides St. Peter's schools, and several others worthy 
of great commendation. In Stonehouse there are also large 
national schools, as well as some well-managed Roman Catholic 
schools. Devonport has several educational institutions besides 
those we have already noticed. 

Although differences of opinion on religious matters run high 
in Plymouth, yet the cause of religion itself and morality has 
perhaps gained by the contentions between opposing sects, to 
which we alluded last week. It cannot be expected that in a 
large seaport town, especially one in which there is not only 


of the population, police cases diminish—a sure sign of the 


better conduct and good order of the locality. We are indebted 
to the courtesy of the chief inspector of police in Plymouth for 


- the statement that in 1861 there were no fewer than 102 thieves 


and depredators known to the police; in 1864 they had 
diminished to 88. The total number of bad characters known 
to the police, including vagrants and tramps, was, in 1861, 
977; in 1864, 1,082. One singular feature in this calculation 
is that the gross number of bad characters of all descriptions 
known to the police of Plymouth is scarcely two-thirds of those 
of one description alone in Portsmouth. One cause of the 
superiority of Plymouth over Portsmouth in the good conduct of 
its inhabitants has been attributed, and we believe with great 


reason, to the admirable and efficient manner in which the 
| licensing magistrates perform their duty, keeping up a severe 
_ discipline in public-houses and refusing to renew the licenses 











to those not well conducted. If so, they offer an example 
worthy of imitation to the Portsmouth magistrates. The beer- 
shops in Plymouth, as elsewhere, not being under the same 
supervision, give refuge to a far greater number of bad 
characters, but even these seem altogether better conducted 
than in Portsmouth. 

The hospital here tells the same sad tale as in Portsmouth, 
though the cases are far less numerous. Great credit is 
not only due to Miss Sellon, but in an equal degree to the 
Plymouth Female Penitentiary. This institution certainly 
does a vast amount of good, and in this case we have not merely 
obtained our information from current rumours and the report 
of the society, nor from personal visits alone, but from the 
authority of the hospital surgeons, who spoke of the exertions 
as well as the success of the benevolent gentlemen managing it 
in terms of high admiration. 

In Plymouth, as in Portsmouth, we paid considerable atten- 
tion to the effects of marriage not only on the well-being of the 
soldier and sailor, but on the police as-well. To give at the 
present moment a detailed account of the result of our investi- 
gation would be needless, as we propose on a future opportunity 
to go somewhat deeply into the question. Here, however, as 
in Portsmouth, we found the religious and moral condition of 
the men, as well as their general efficiency, greatly improved 
by marriage. On all hands the superior conduct of the married 
men was admitted. And if, as we believe it can be shown, a 
relaxation of the present regulations and restrictions in regard 
to marriage would be true economy for the State, the clergy as 
a body will do well to take the question into their serious con- 
sideration. The amount of mischief caused by the present 
enforced celibacy of our army and navy has lately attracted the 
attention of Parliament. This is the most repulsive form of 
social evil. It is one of the most hideous of our plague spots. 
It is a disgrace to us as a Christian community. And it is 
therefore a matter peculiarly within the province of the clergy 
and the ministers of religion of all persuasions. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 
Tu long-talked-of and anxiously-expected posthumous opera of 
Meyerbeer, “L’Africaine,” was produced at the Royal Italian 


Opera on Saturday last. 
Another work by the composer of “ Robert,” “Les Huguenots,” 


' and “Le Prophéte,” equally ambitious in design, and even more 


extended in form, must necessarily excite a large and general 
interest, as the production of a master who has exercised a remark- 


| A man of shrewd perceptions, highly and variously cultivated intel- 
| lect, but not naturally gifted with great powers of spontaneous 


invention, Meyerbeer has left, in his operas, proofs of his close 
study of stage effect embodied in music which is the product of a 
minute and laborious dove-tailing of passages frequently suggested 
by, if not derived from, other suurces than his own imagination. 
Although, therefore, it is difficult to consider him as a composer of 
original genius, yet his powers of adaptation and combination, his 
intense perception of theatrical effect, the elaborate finish and high 


| polish of his technical art, enabled him in his maturer works to 
| mould very opposite characteristics into a composite style eminently 


an immense Government dockyard, but an arsenal as well, | 


besides a very considerable garrison, the same well-ordered 
state of things should prevail which we find in quiet country 
towns. Wherever there are any great collections of unmarried 
men congregated together, morality invariably suffers. Still 
Plymouth will bear even in that respect an advantageous 
comparison with many other garrison towns. It is cer- 
tainly vastly superior to Portsmouth. 





In spite of the increase _ 





suited to the sensational French dramas with which his best efforts 
are associated. From his early operas, mere imitations of the 
Italian style then so popular, no one could have predicted that 
Meyerbeer would have developed such power as he has undoubtedly 
displayed in his three great French operas. That his music is 
frequently intensely dramatic is indisputable; but there’ is 
also no denying that his tendency is rather towards sensa- 
tional realism than to that imaginative and suggestive kind of 
expression which belongs to composers of a higher order. Thus, 
for instance, Meyerbeer has never thoroughly succeeded in the 
expression of the supernatural. In “ Robert,” the music in the 
cloister scene, during the ghastly resuscitation of the nuns, is 
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fantastic and full of a certain bizarre character, but it is not awful 
or unearthly ; and the same remark applies to the fiend music in 
that opera. How different from the effects which Weber would 
have prodaced in similar situations. In the expression of human 
passion Meyerbeer frequently evinces great .power, but it is the 
ion of melodrama rather than that of tragic sublimity. In 
fact all his tendencies are melodramatic, and he found a fitting 
coadjutor in Scribe, who supplied him with highly-spiced dramas 
full of startling stage effects. ‘‘ Robert,” with its very questionable 
and ultra-French incident of the rising of the dead nuns from their 
tombs, and the ghastly dance in the cloisters ; the “‘ Huguenots,” 
with its guilty love, the contentions of Catholics and Lutherans, 
and the final scene of massacre ; the “ Prophéte,” with its skating- 
scene and conflagration climax; ‘‘ Dinorah,” with its live goat, 
thunderbolt, and the heroine’s struggle in the torrent ; all these 
offer opportunities for picturesque effects, but they are not such as 
would have been accepted by those composers—Beethoven, Weber, 
and Mendelssohn—who have held the highest and truest views of 
the capabilities and requirements of dramatic music. It is neces- 
sary to draw these distinctions in order to show what is so fre- 
quently overlooked, that the highest musical art is also the purest. 

Whatever exceptions may be taken to the previous opera-books 
for which Meyerbeer was indebted to Scribe, it cannot be said 
that they were wanting in stage interest or cleverness of construc- 
ticn—charges to which the book of “L’Africaine” is eminently 
open. It is quite needless to detail the incongruous incidents 
which form the plot—the fictitious adventures of the Portuguese 
voyager, Vasco di Gama, with his wavering love for the Indian 
Queen (L’Africaine) and the Portuguese lady, Inez, whose 
husband conveniently dies in order that his widow may marry 
Vasco—the escape of these two from the territory of the Indian 
queen, and her voluntary death from the poisonous exhalations of 
the Mancanilla tree. Scribe’s usual ingenuity and stage tact 
seem in this instance to have completely deserted him, and the 
result is a farrago of uninteresting incoherent improbabilities, 
little less absurd than the clever burlesque of it which appeared a 
week or two since in Punch, and not nearly so amusing. 
Whether from this cause, or that the opera (which was many years 
in progress) suffered from its composer's attention being divided by 
other works, it is certain that “L’Africaine” is in every respect 
inferior to any of Meyerbeer’s productions for the French opera 
stage. It contains occasional flashes of vivid power, and some 
effective dramatic climaxes, but there is a general want of a 
definite and sustained train of thought, such as characterizes the 
long concerted movements in “ Robert,” the “ Huguenots,” and 
the “ Prophéte.” 

The music of “L’Africaine” bears internal evidence of having 
been the production of two distinct phases of Meyerbeer’s career, 
that of the “ Prophéte” (nearly twenty years since), and of 
*‘ Dinorah ” (some ten years later). It is by no means improbable 
that some of the music in this posthumous opera may have been 
originally intended for those previous works, and afterwards 
rejected for happier inspirations. There can be no question that 
“ L’Africaine” has suffered greatly from being produced without 
the personal superintendence of the composer, whose other operas 
underwent as many changes and improvements at his hands, 
during the numerous rehearsals, as Balzac’s sovels received in their 
author's process of correcting and revising his proof-sheets. 
Although weak by comparison with Meyerbeer’s masterpieces, 
“L’Africaine” contains many movements bearing the distinct 
impress of his hand, but much less strongly marked than usual. 
There is no overture—merely a short instrumental prelude con- 
taining a charming melodic phrase afterwards heard in the septet 
at the end of the second act. The chorus of Bishops in the first 
act reminds us somewhat, by its ad captandum unisonous melody, 
of the chorus of Conspirators in the early opera “ Il Crociato.” 
Selika’s Slumber Song (in the second act) is graceful, but not 
cemparable to that in “ Dinorah.” The light and delicate instru- 
mentation of this song is marred by the incidental notes of the 
triangle, which would scarcely have remained in the score had the 
composer lived to attend the rehearsals. The grand duet for Selika 
and Vasco, in the second act, contains some effective passages, but, 
to use a colloquial phrase, does not “ hang together.” The Prayer 
of Mariners, in the third act, has some clever effects of contrast 
between the female voices and the rugged unisonous chant of the 
sailors. Perhaps the best, certainly the most thoroughly characteristic, 
piece in the whole opera is the song, “‘ Adamastor,” for Nelusko, 
the slave. There is a tone of reckless savagery in this which is 
full of dramatic effect. It was admirably given by Signor Graziani, 
who has never sung better than in this opera, and seldom acted so 
well. The fourth act—at the Court of the Indian Queen—is, 
perhaps, the most effective portion of the opera. The elaborate 
march, with its processions and dances, is a brilliant piece of 
orchestral writing, which, with the magnificent stage pageantry, 
helps to revive the flagging interest of the work. Vasco’s air, in 
which he rhapsodizes on the beauty of the new land in which he 
finds himself, although not remarkable in itself, is enhanced by 
some very skilful and fanciful instrumental effects—the fluttering 
passages for the flutes being contrasted with the high streaming 
notes of the violins in a manner strikingly original. In the last 
act, the scene of the poisonous Mancanilla tree, occurs the instru- 
mental passage which created so great an effect in Paris and causes 
an almost equal sensation here, being always vociferously encored. 
The means by which this effect is produced are extremely simple, 
being merely a few bars of slow unisonous melody, in which a 
peculiar wail is obtained from the stringed instruments. The fifth 





act, however, as a whole, is as weak musically as it is poor im 
its dramatic climax ; and in spite of the large curtailments which 
have been made from the French score, the fall of the curtain 
leaves a strong impression of weariness. We feel that we have 
been listening to the work of a thoroughly-skilled artist who has 
laboured hard and earnestly, but without those impulses and 
promptings which alone can infuse vitality into so ambi- 
tious a production. The work has every advantage in its 
performance here. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca as Selika quite 
justified the composer’s selection of her for the pe 
Although, perhaps, a more robust physique might have 
been in better dramatic keeping, her singing left nothing to desire. 
Mdlle. Fioretti, too, as Inez, was thoroughly satisfactory. Herr 
Wachtel as Vasco di Gama, also Meyerbeer’s choice, has seldom 
appeared to such advantage. Signor Graziani we have already 
spoken of: nothing could be better than his performance as the 
slave Nelusko. Herr Schmid, Signori Attri, and Tagliafico in sub- 
ordinate, but still important parts, contributed largely to the effect 
of the concerted music. The scenery, dresses, and stage-appoint- 
ments were of a splendour only to be seen at the Royal Italian 
Opera. The last scene, the rocky sea-shore, with the gigantic 
Mancanilla tree spreading its branches under the cold moonlight, 
is a specimen of scenic art equal to any of Mr. Beverley's previous 
efforts. With some further reductions in the length of the opera, 
it will, doubtless, prove attractive on its reproduction next season. 
With its fourth performance to-night the Royal Italian Opera will 
close for the year. The season, which commenced on March 28th, 
has not been a very eventful one, the production of the work just 
referred to having been the chief incident. “Il Flauto Magieo” 
and “ Fra Diavolo,” both mentioned in the prospectus, being pro- 
bably held in reserve for next year. Several new singers have 
appeared, none of whom made much impression excepting Madame 
Galletti, whose performances in “ Norma” and “ La Favorita” 
displayed great merit, although not up to the highest standard of 
tragic power. Malle. Adelina Patti and Signor Mario have again 
this season been the most attractive members of the Royal Italian 
Opera Company. On Monday week the house will open for Mr. 
Mellon’s series of promenade concerts, on the conclusion of which 
the theatre will be occupied for the winter season by the English 
Opera Company. 





Royat Gatery or In_usrration.—A third season of Opera di 
Camera will be inaugurated on the 14th of next month, with every 
prospect of success. The present Entertainment closes on the 12th, 
when we shall lose the services of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and 
Mr. John Parry for a time; there will, therefore, be no vacation. On 
the opening night we shall have two novelties in the shape of an 
operetta (the libretto by Hamilton Aide) by Miss Virginia Gabriel, 
and one of the most popular of M. Offenbach’s comic pieces. Mr. Reed 
has been fortunate in securing two such works. The former, entitled 
“Widows Bewitched,” has already been heard and highly approved of 
by a select audience of professional gentlemen and leading amateurs, 
at a private performance; and the latter, in addition to its great 
success in Paris, is recommended to an English audience by a libretto 
from the pen of Mr. William Brough, who has infused into the French 
plot a good deal of English humour, and adapted it to the tastes of an 
English audience. The action takes place in the Flowery Land, in 
which a Scot sighs, mirabile dictu, to return to the Land o’ Cakes, 
and is entitled “ Ching-Chow- Hi, ora Piece of China.” Mr. Reed has 
engaged Miss Augusta Thompson, Miss Henderson, Miss Pitt, 
Mr. Whiffin, Mr. Wilkinson, and Mr. Warboys. We may thus 
anticipate a very prosperous season for the Opera di Camera. 


THE LONDON THEATRES. 


Tue St. James’s Theatre has passed into the hands of Mr. Belton, 
an actor of light comedy, who was formerly at the Princess's and 
Drury Lane, and it will be opened in the course of a week or two 
with Miss Amy Sedgwick as the leading actress. The new 
manager, we believe, intends to rely chiefly upon dramas of serious 
interest. 

A new “entertainer,” Mr. F. Maccabe, who has left the Man- 
chester stage for the platform, gave a so-called “ private” repre- 
sentation on Monday last, at St. James’s Hall, before several 
hundred people. He possesses some of the qualifications of Mr. 
Love and Mr. John Parry, joined with a keen observation of 
character and considerable versatility as an actor. He will make 
his first public appearance next Monday in conjunction with Pro- 
fessor Anderson. 

Miss Furtardo, a rising young actress, the daughter of Mr. 
Furtardo, a gentleman well known in the operatic world, has been 
engaged at the Adelphi, and has made a favourable appearance in 
an old and worthless extravaganza, called “ A Pas de Fascination.” 
This piece was originally written to satirize the Lola Montez mania, 
and was produced at the Haymarket, with Mrs. Keeley in the 
principal character. é 

The fate of Mr. J. E. Owens, the “ great American comedian,” 
at the Adelphi, ought to teach the dramatic profession that good 
pieces are necessary to procure a sound theatrical success. Mr. 
Owens has failed to attract remunerative audiences, not because 
he is a bad actor, for he is the best character-actor we have ever 
seen from America—but because he appeared in the worst dramatic 
rubbish ever placed upon the stage. ‘“ Solon Shingle” may have 
been popular in New York on account of the local interest felt 
in the character so ably and humorously represented by Mr. 


| Owens, but this local interest is wanting in London. When the 
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late James Rogers went to America he failed in the same way, 
because he represented nothing but Cockney peculiarities. 

Mr. Owens’s successor, as a “ star,” at the Adelphi, will be 
Mr. Jefferson, an actor well known in America and Australia, 
for whom Mr. Dion Boucicault wrote the part of Salem Scudder, 
in the “ Octoroon,” and adapted the part of Caleb Plummer in 
“ Dot.” Mr. Jefferson will make his appearance early in September 
in a new romantic drama which Mr. Boucicault is writing for 
him, based upon Washington Irving’s famous story of “ Rip Van 
Winkle.” " 

This story has been dramatized before in America, but very badly, 
and the version, if we mistake not, was brought over to this country 
by Mr. Hackett. It has also been turned into an opera by the 
American composer, Mr. Bristowe. The new drama will be placed 
on the stage with every care, under the personal superintendence 
of the author. 

The Haymarket Theatre will open to-night (Saturday) for a 
short season, under the management of Mr. Walter Montgomery. 








SCIENCE. 





THE spontaneous-generation controversy having all but termi- 
nated, M. Pasteur is now devoting his attention to the subject 
in which he has hitherto so distinguished himself—fermentation. 
In the Annales de Ecole Normale the French chemist has written 
a valuable paper on the phenomena which take place during the 
formation of acetic acid. The fermentation in which this com- 
pound is produced arises, says the writer, from the exclusive 
influence of a living organism (Mycoderma aceti), a very simple 
vegetable, which consists essentially of frames of little joints slightly 
compressed towards the middle, and measuring the ;»',5 of a 
millimetre in width, and about twice as much in length. However 
much it may be charged with albumenoid matter, no alcoholic 
liquid has ever been known to produce acetic acid without the 
presence of this mycoderm. On the contrary, if a trace of this 
organism be placed on the surface of an albumenoid liquid 
alcoholic or slightly acid, it is immediately seen to develop 
like a filmy veil over the surface; and, by a correlative action, 
the oxygen of the air in contact with the liquid, disappears, 
and the alcohol acetifies. It is not necessary for the liquid to con- 
tain albumenoid matters ; if the fungus finds, besides the alcohol, a 
small quantity of alkaline and earthy phosphates, it will live, and 
its action be the same as before—a circumstance which proves 
that the albumenoid matter is not the ferment, but the food of the 
fermenting mycoderm. When alcohol is present, it is, as described 
above, converted into acetic acid, but the power of the 
ferment does not stop here ; if there be no more alcohol, it will 
operate on the acetic acid, and convert it into water and carbonic 
acid. Such is the.action of the mycoderm under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but it sometimes alters, and, having no longer the same 
consistence or appearance, its effects are different. It is then 
capable of producing the combustion of the alcohol to the acetic 
stage, and gives intermediary products with a suffocating odour, 
and which have already been obtained by the oxidation of 
ether and alcohol by platinum black. 


M. Krishaber, who has been experimenting with the auto- 
laryngoscope, with a view to discover the method by which 
swallowing is effected, has arrived at several conclusions, the most 
important of which may be tabulated as follows :—(1.) In the act of 
deglutition the alimentary mass passes thrgugh one of the 
pharyngeal arches over one of the sides of the épiglottis ; by this 
means it reaches the esophagus at the very moment when, by the 
contraction of the muscles, the pharynx is contracted. (2.) The 
deglutition of liquids is effected in a somewhat similar manner, 
these passing very often over the epiglottis, in which they differ 
from solids. (3.) That a very small quantity of the liquid passes 
over the edge of the epiglottis, and thus moistens the mucous 
membrane of the larynx and the cords of the voice. (4. )In gargling 
the throat, the larynx being then much opened, a larger quantity of 
liquid escapes into the vocal organ. (5.) One may easily bear a 





piece of food in the air passages, that is to say, in the larynx near | 
the vocal cords, and even in the interior of the windpipe. (6.) The | 


sensibility of the windpipe to the touch of foreign bodies is far less 
than “ny of the —— 7) — and cold bodies, such as a 

sound "are never tolerated by the respiratory passages, although 
soft bodies which adhere to the Preeti, pene mal have the 
same temperature as it, may remain in the trachea for several 
minutes, without producing any expulsive efforts. Dr. Krishaber 
concludes his report by mentioning that the experiments which he 
conducted require very little trouble, and are unattended with 
danger. 

The effects of absinthe drinking upon the French population 
have always been regarded as injurious. Until quite recently, 
however, the noxious results were attributed to the wormwood, 
which forms the basis of this liqueur. M. Deschamps, in a paper 
read before the Academy on the 10th, has arrived at a different 
conclusion ; he entirely acquits the wormwood of the charge of 
injurious action, and states that all the bad effects may be attri- 
buted to the alcohol. We very much doubt the accuracy of 
M. Deschamps’ opinion, for we think—the therapeutical action 
of wormwood being admitted—that absinthe, apart from its alcohol, 
contains ingredients highly calculated to operate detrimentally 
upon the animal economy. 


i 


In a recent number of the Annales de Chimie is an article on 
Thallium, in which gross injustice has been done to our country- 
man, Mr. Crookes, to whom the merit of discovering this metal is 
entirely due. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


ACCOUNTS 
LIABILITY. 


WE have spent some dabour in insisting on the necessity of 
a full publication of accounts by public companies, whether 
with limited or unlimited liability, and we do not feel inclined 
to relinquish the subject on account of the very moderate degree 
of success which has hitherto attended our efforts. Any amount 
of success is something gained, and our attention has been called 
to more than one instance in which highly-respectable com- 
panies have made modifications in their accounts and reports 
in consonance with the claims on behalf of the public which 
we have put forth; and we hope in time to be able fairly to 
predicate the successful or unsuccessful working of a public 
company from the greater or less amount of information it 
furnishes to the public. We hope to do this by inducing 
respectable and successful companies to afford such full infor- 
mation of their state, that the failure on the part of other 
companies to furnish similar details will be singular and 
noticeable, and be at once accepted as a symptom of want of 
success and an effort at concealment. 

We hope to succeed in our efforts by bringing the force of 
reason and common sense to bear on the many old and very 
respectable companies which, established before the first joint- 
stock companies, are under no legal compulsion to file or publish 
any accounts whatever. We hope to show such companies 
that it is their interest to retain public confidence, and to 
guard their valuable acquired business by adopting the plan of 
giving all possible information to the public, thus putting their 
less successful rivals under the necessity of doing the same, or 
of sinking in public estimation. But if reason and common 
sense do not induce this publicity, we have no doubt 
that the public demand for it will in the end prevail, 
and compel that publicity for which we can only now 
ask, on behalf of the public, and in the interest of all 
sound undertakings. As examples of the class of offices we 
allude to, we will name the “Sun” Fire and Life Insurance, 
the “Phoenix” Fire Insurance, and the “ Indemnity” and 
“ Marine” Marine Insurance ,Companies. Of these old and 
highly respectable companies we know little or nothing beyond 
their age, respectability, and apparent success. ‘These offices 
do not claim public confidence on account of any disclosure 
of the state of their affairs—they make no pretence to 
acquaint the public with anything by which they can 
judge of their condition. In the same class of offices—viz., 
those which were established previously to 1844 (the date 
of the Joint-Stock Companies’ Act)—are others, of which the 
“ Liverpool and London and Globe” is an example, which give 
a great many facts and figures, from which they would wish 
the public to infer the soundness and success of the under- 
taking. In these cases, what is offered is what it is considered 
will magnify the credit and success, but not what would be 
sufficient to form a trustworthy judgment of its condition, 
the value of its shares, or even the safety of its guarantee. 

There is a second class of public companies, formed since 
1844, which is compelled by law to file certain accounts which 
in themselves are useful, and such as all companies ought to 
furnish, but which, except in extreme cases of unconceivable 
disaster, are nearly useless, unless accompanied with further 
explanation, which is not furnished. The cash account of the 
receipts and disbursements of the year may be depended on 
for the facts it discloses, and these are of some value, but the 
balance-sheet of assets and liabilities generally requires details 
and explanations without which it is nearly useless, and which 
are very frequently not furnished. The particular point on which 
information is usually withheld is the method of valuation 
adopted for such assets or liabilities as enter into the balance- 
sheet, and on which the existence or amount of the surplus 
altogether depends. As an instance of full compliance with 
the law, we may cite the case of the balance-sheet of a life 
insurance office, which some years back presented the picture, 
so to speak, of a handsome surplus. On examination, it 
appeared that the office had obtained a pretty large business 
during the time—some ten years—which it had been in 
existence, but that the funds in hand barely exceeded the 
paid-up capital, so that very nearly the whole amount re- 
ceived from premiums on life insurance policies had been lost 
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or expended. The large paper surplus had been obtained by 
the method of determining the liability under the policies, and 
this method produced the happy, and, in the position of the 
company in question, desirable effect of not only ascertaining 
that the company was not only under xo liability, but that 
in fact, what is always considered a liability, involving the 
necessity of the retention of some portion of the premiums 
received against the time when the sums insured will become 
payable, was in this case an asset. This valuation was certi- 
fied as sound, or correct, by several actuaries.—It was, how- 
ever, too extraordinary to obtain credit or currency, and was, 
in fact, probably of more detriment than use to the company 
it was intended to serve. In this case the mark was overshot, 
but there are many degrees between an absurd valuation like 
the one we have referred to, and a sound one which would 
make a sufficient reserve for the liabilities of a company. This 
valuation was pretty evidently absurd, but many which are 
not absurd are unsound, and it is but fair that a public com- 
pany should give the public the means of forming a trust- 
worthy opinion on the soundness or unsoundness of the valua- 
tions on which so much depends. ‘This, in the case of a life 
insurance company, can only be done if the method of valua- 
tion is explained by which the reserve for contingent liabilities 
is determined, and that pursued in valuing the assets of the 
company. 

In the case of joint-stock banks much very valuable infor- 
mation is furnished by the half-yearly accounts and reports 
presented to the shareholders, and freely communicated to the 
public. But in these cases further or more detailed informa- 
tion would be useful to the public and in most cases creditable 
to the bank. Thus the assets of a bank are sometimes sum- 
marily described as “ cash, bills discounted, loans, &c.”” Now 
these are very separable items, and it is of importance that 
they should be separated. What is more often done, however, 
1s to separate this item into two—one containing only cash, or 
cash and Government securities, and the other containing bills 
discounted, loans, &c. This is an improvement on the more 
undistinguishing entry, but it would be far better to carry 
discrimination further, and to distinguish between bills dis- 
counted and loans certainly, and between loans on security and 
those purely on credit probably. In the case of our large 
leading banking companies, such as the London and 
Westminster, the London Joint-Stock, the Union Bank of 
London, and some others, which enjoy an amount of public 
confidence sufficiently attested by their large deposits, this 
would not add to their credit, which is so nearly absolute as to 
require no addition. But the example would be a good one, 
and, if set by the establishments we have named, would be 











tion of some value if we only knew how much on loans, and 
what is meant by securities, and what by current accounts, 
and how much stood to the credit of the company under each 
head. The wording of the item is either unintelligible or— 
though not, we are sure, intentionally so—misleading. Are 
the “loans” on personal security? One might think so from 
their being detached from “ securities.” And what is meant by 
“securities,” unless to cover “loans?” If the securities are 
held against the loans, it should be expressed as “loans on 
securities valued at so much,” and carried out as an asset for 
the amount of the loan. But if these securities are not held 
purely as against loans, they should not enter as “ securities,” 
but as shares, or what not, held by the company as property. 
Again, what are “ current accounts” except loans? There is 
not a syllable in the report to inform us how the value of these 
assets were determined, of which we are as ignorant as of their 
nature. 

We hope the company will give us fuller information on 
such points on future occasions, and we now point to them 
without the smallest intention of imputing blame to the 
managers for having followed a pretty universal but very per- 
nicious custom. We say to the London and Financial Asso- 
ciation, as we say to the great London banks, “ It is your 
interest, if you are, as we believe you are, in a sound position, 
to make your accounts as explicit and intelligible as possible.” 





JOINT-STOCK SPECULATIONS: THEIR VALUE 
AND PROSPECTS. 
No. V.—ENGINEERING, WAGON, AND OTHER MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANIES; AND Iron Works CoMPANIEs. 


Tire successful conversion of private undertakings into joint- 
stock enterprises, and their expansion under the change, is 
markedly observable in the companies whose names will be 
found in the first of the subjoined tables—the ‘ Engineering, 
Wagon, and other Manufacturing Companies.” It is but a 
small minority whose market value shows a decrease upon 
their paid-up capital; the great majority show an increase. 


| Nearly all have originally been private firms, and are of great 


magnitude and of some reputation. The success of most of 
them is mainly attributable to the reputation accorded to the 


| original proprietors, as careful and successful manufacturers 


necessarily followed by others; or the omission of such details | 


would be deservedly set down as a note that the information, if 
furnished, would not redound to the credit of the bank. We 
could illustrate the effect of such details by a pregnant example, 
but our limits will not permit of our giving the necessary 
particulars, 

As a general rule we recommend large and successful public 
companies, whether banking, or insurance, or other companies, 
to set the example of the utmost possible fulness of informa- 
tion and particularity of detail. By doing this they would 
protect themselves from much mischievous competition and the 
public from loss. 

But the publicity which we demand from all seems exigible 
with yet greater force from limited liability companies. In 
the credit and finance companies some explanation of the 
nature of the assets and the authority for the valuation, or 
price at which credit is taken for them, is far more necessary 
than in the case of banks, or at least of London banks. We 
have been informed that one of these undertakings valued a 
very large number of shares at par which it had taken at 
par, but which at the time were only saleable at £3 per share 
discount. 

It would be a step in theright direction, and a far more 
useful and necessary step in the case of finance companies 
than of banks, if the assets were set out with some particn- 
larity. The London Financial Association (Limited) challenges 
public confidence by declaring a more moderate dividend than 
some of its rivals. It fully complies with the law by the 
publication of its balance-sheet, which is faultless in form. 
But what is known of its assets? It describes them as 
“Cash at bankers and on deposit, £69,121. 16s. 5d.,” and 
“Loans, securities, and current accounts, £1,383,681. 4s. 5d.” 
Now ,the first item is very intelligible, but what of the second ? 
Who, except the directors, and perhaps the auditors, knows 
anything of the condition of this company from being told 
that it possesses £1,383,681. 4s. 5d. as “ loans, securities, and 
‘urrent accounts?” It would give some little further informa- 


and men of business. In the cases in which these men have 
continued to hold a large interest in the enterprise, and have 
given it the benefit of their attention and experience in the 
selection of new undertakings, the same success has almost 
always attended their exertions; while from the extension of 
connections and influence introduced into the business with 
the new blood, a marked increase of trade has been the 
result. Thus, when a business has been successful, it is 
almost certain to succeed in a much enlarged measure by the 
conversion of its proprietary from a firm into a company—upon 
two conditions. The first is, that the active men of the firm 
shall retain a sufficient interest in the speculation to insure the 
full benefit of their experience; and the next is, that the 
directors shall, in increasing their operations, adhere strictly 
to legitimate business. This rule, so obvious, is not always 
obeyed. It happens, indeed, in too many instances, that 
directors open up new fields of operations, which, from being 
unknown to them, are more or less speculative. 

Nearly all the companies enumerated in our first table may 
be cited as instances of successful management, and under- 
takings where the Directors have increased the business by 
embracing the opportunities open to them in their own legiti- 
mate direction. Take, for instance, the Midland Wagon Com- 
pany, formerly the works of Mr. W. A. Adams. That 
gentleman has continued to be one of the most active 
Directors of the Company; and he has been assisted by men 
selected, not for the common knowledge of their names as 
directors of joint-stock enterprises of any kind, but for their 
ability as men of business and integrity, who would devote 
themselves to the work they undertook with the view of dis- 
charging it faithfully. The same may be said of the Patent 
Shaft and Axletree Company, of which Mr. T. Walker con- 


_ tinues the managing director; and of the Ashbury Carriage 


(L.), the Avon Side Engine (L.), the Patent Nut Bolt (L.), 
the Fairbairn Engineering (L.), and the Muntz’s Metal (1). 
The last-named Company, our readers will observe, shows, in 
our table, a decrease in its market value. This, however, is 
due to special and extraordinary circumstances. The depre- 
ciation in the value of its shares results solely from the fact 
that it was the first company of its kind formed under the 
limited liability principle. Upon its first establishment its 
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shares were eagerly sought for, and they at once went up to 
a high premium in the London market. 
came the rush of innumerable companies for every 
conceivable and some inconceivable objects, even steady 


men of business were carried away with the tide, and | 


the London proprietors in Muntz’s Metal Company, eager 
to invest their money in companies which promised larger 
profits—and of such companies there neither was nor is 
any lack—flooded the local market with their shares. The 
result was that their value fell, and that they have not yet 
returned to par. But, in spite of this, the concern prospers 
under the management of Mr. Albert Muntz, assisted by 
an able board of directors, comprising some of the best names 
in the Midland counties. Good dividends are earned, and the 
manufacture of a staple article of commerce is successfully 
carried on, 

In companies under this class, investors should first see that 
the goodwill paid for the undertakings about to be formed into 
companies, considering the value of the business, is not exces- 
sive, but such as can be easily wiped off by a reserve set aside 
out of the profits in the course of a few years; secondly, that 
the value of the plant, premises, &c., has been fairly and 
properly ascertained, and not paid for in excess; and, above 
all, that the concerns have been satisfactorily conducted 
hitherto, that a legitimate field of operations is still open to 
them, and that the old proprietors continue to take an interest 
in them, and, moreover, that they are conducted under proper 
and economical management, without running into the wasteful 
expenditure which the directors of some joint-stock companies 
consider it their province to incur. Under these circumstances, 
and with the extension of operations before alluded to, where so 
many proprietors can forward their own interests and those of 
their co-proprietors, undertakings of this nature can scarcely 
fail of success. 

We come now to another class of undertakings—the Iron- 
works Companies—to which our second table refers. These 
may be divided into two classes—those for the manufacture of 
iron from the ore, and those which, in addition, employ the 
material thus manufactured in the construction of ship’s 
engines, &c. 

The first may almost be classed as mining undertakings, and 
are therefore speculative to a degree; for, although they possess 
an extensive and valuable plant for manufacturing purposes, that 
costly advantage, apart from the purposes of the works on the 
spot, is altogether valueless. Hence, from being contingent on 
the supply of the raw material, an element of uncertainty is at 
once introduced. Again, the vicissitndes of the iron trade 
are so varied and great, that another element of “ chance” 
crops up; as, however good the management, single under- 
takings are compelled in matters of policy—such as 
strikes, &c.—to go with the whole body of the trade. Of 
course, such an undertaking as the Ebbw Vale Company can 
hardly be classed amongst such concerns, as this company 
has under its jurisdiction some thousands of human beings. 
It possesses their habitations, and has almost as absolute a 
supremacy as the Sovereign of some petty C&mtinental State. 
In investing in such a company, for instance, people would 
be guided by different motives from those which would influence 
them in the case of other iron companies. 

With regard to companies which apply the iron they manu- 
facture to the construction of vessels, &c., the extent and 
expensive nature of the plant necessary for carrying on their 
business is so great that only under the most careful and 
prudent management, coupled with a high reputation, can they 
succeed. Taking private shipbuilders, how few have ever 
realized success! Those in the kingdom who carry on their 
works to advantage, when they become of any great magnitude, 
can be counted on one’s fingers. It seems that when these 
operations extend themselves beyond the control of one man, 
they become, as a rule, disorganized and fall into disrepute. 

There is no one company paying anything sufficient to 
induce the public to seek their shares, while many, such as the 
Humber Iron Works, the London and Glasgow Engineering, 
&c., are in such a position on the share list as must prove any- 
thing but satisfactory to those who have embarked their capital 
in them. 

Without citing any further examples, it may be said of 
these generally, that unless investors have a special know- 
ledge of the position and affairs of any company of this 
character, the state of existing undertakings offers no induce- 
ment for investing in them—as the cost of the necessary work- 
ing plant, which is valueless for any other purpose, and the 
dependence on good and capable management, which is a 
difficult thing to secure, are so great that it becomes a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to secure everything so as to insure 
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| success; the reputation for building ships or engines not 
attaching to works, but to the men who conduct them. 


ENGINEERING, WAGON, AND OTHER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANIES. 





Market 
































Name. Sort =" eel Decrease. 
| & = . £ £ 
Ashbury Carriage, Limited ...... | 290,000) 529,000) 239,000)... 
Avon Side Engine, Limited ...... | 105,000) 122,000) 17,000)_... 
Birmingham Wagon Co., Lim. | 100,000, 107,500} 7,500)... 
Bristol & S. Wales Wagon, Lim.) 85,000) 121,000, 36,000 
Fairbairn Engineering, Limited | 125,000 150,000) 25,000 
Gloucester Wagon, Limited ..... 270,000, 303,000, 33,000 
John Brown & Co., Limited 
SIE sch nk Sonsuaan do<a¢anes | 400,000 475,000) 75,000)... 
Lancaster Wagon, Limited ..... | 50,000, 45,000 des 5,000 
Manchester Railway Steel, Lim.| 70,000, 88,000) 18,00. =" 
Metropolitan Railway Carriage} | 
and Wagon, Lim. ............... 215,000) 190,000 25,000 
Midland Wagon ..................... ' 300,000) 582,000 282,000 ne 
Muntz’s Metal, Limited............ 225,000, 176,000, 49,000 
Patent File Company, Limited.... 60,000, 46,000) .. 14,000 
Patent Nut Bolt, Limited ........., 40,000) 55,000) 15,000)... 
Patent Shaft and Axletree, Lim | 200,000! 305,000! 105,000 
Railway Carriage, Limited ..| 80,000) 50,000) 20,000 
Railway Rolling Stock ............ | 100,000) 132,500) 32,500 
Scottish Wagon .....................) 80,000) 45,000) 15,000 
WOete WOR. 6.0 iiscccs ian 34,000) 37,000) 3,000 
TE Se 2,729,000 3,559,000, 923,000} 93,000 
IRON WORKS COMPANIES. 
Name. Fat Velae in | Increase. Decrease, 
pital. July. 
> geod grasa aan 
British Iron (New) ............... 340,000, 100,000 | 240,000 
Ebbw Vale, Limited ............... 1,200,0001,020,000, ... | 180,000 
_ Evamelled Iron, Limited ......... 25,000, 32,500) 7,500 tie 
Glamorgan Iron and Coal, Lim. | 15,000) 28,000) 13,000) 
Grange Town Iron Works, Lim. 30,000 50,000; 20,000 os 
Humber Jron Works, Limited ...| 300,000 5,000) 295,000 
London and Glasgow Engineering 
and Iron Ship Buiding, Lim. | 75,000; 30,000) ... | 45,000 
Mersey Steel and Iron, Limited | 200,000, 212,500 12,500 
Millwall Iron Works ............... 200,000 220,000; 20,000)... 
Nerbudda Coal and Iron ......... | 42,000) 33,000)... 9,000 
Park Gate Iron Company, Lim. | 90,000) 84,000) ..- | 6,000 
Parkfield Iron Company, Limited) 48,000 84,000; 36,000) saa 
Rhymney Iron .................6046] 650,000, 390,000 260,000 
Russian Iron Works ................ 75,000) 187,500) 112,500) __... 
** Shott’s”’ Iron Company......... 100,000) 58,000; __.... 42,000 
Thames Iron Works, Shipbuild- 
ing, &c., Limited ............... ' 200,000 166,000) 34,000 


_.....13,590,000 2,700,506 | 221.500/L111000 





Totals . 








Tue directors of the Bank of England, at their weekly court on 
Thursday fulfilled the general expectation, by raising the rate of 
discount; but the advance is limited to } per cent., the minimum 
being now fixed at 3} per cent. The stock markets are steady, and 
the quotations for foreign stocks are fairly supported. In consequence 
of the alteration at the Bank, the discount establishments have notified 


an advance of } per cent. in the rates allowed for deposits, the terms 


being now fixed at 2} per cent. at call, 2} at seven days’ notice, and 
3 per cent. at fourteen days’ notice. The joint-stock banks will also 
allow 2} per cent. for deposits, instead of 2, as hitherto. 

Consols are now quoted 893 to 90 for money, and 90 to } for the 
8th of August. 

By advices from Hamburg the price of gold is 428} per mark, and 
the short exchange on London is 13°6} per £1 sterling. Standard 
gold at the English Mint price is, therefore, at about the same price 
in London and Hamburg. 

The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 
days’ sight is 109 to 109} per cent. At this rate there is no profit on 
the importation of gold from the United States. _ 

The Marseilles Extension Railway and Land Company (Limited) 
have issued their prospectus, by which it appears the capital is 
£400,000 in £20,000 shares of £20 each, 3,000 of which will be 
reserved for issue as paid-up shares, and 7,000 have already been 
subscribed for partly ia France and the remainder in England. The 
objects of the Company are, first, to construct a railway about nine 
miles in length from the “ Old Port” of Marseilles to Podestat, to 
afford increased facilities for the commerce and manufactures of the 
town and port; secondly, to acquire land on both sides of the line 
throughout its length, for building and other purposes, to which great 
value will be given by the construction of the railway. 

The Imperial Bank (Limited), London. The Liverpool Commercial 
Banking Company (Limited), Liverpool, and Messrs. Gasquoni & 
Chamberlain, of Liverpool, bave introduced The Insurance Corpora- 
tion of Great Britain (Limited). The capital is laid at £4,000,000, in 
80,000 shares of £50 each. The corporation will carry on the business 
of Marine, Fire, and Life Assurance, and, by amalgamation, will 
unite under one management several companies. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


LORD DALHOUSIE’S INDIAN ADMINISTRATION.* 


WE have coupled together the books whose titles are at the foot 
of this notice, because, while the first deals generally with the 
Marquis of Dalhousie’s Indian administration, the second is 
devoted to the discussion of one of the most important, and, as 
many think, one of the most unjust and mischievous, of the noble 
lord’s measures. We are not surprised that one of his lordship’s 
friends and colleagues should have at last come forward to defend 
him from the criticisms of several recent writers of great ability, 
who, while differing on many other points, concur in attributing to 
his policy towards the native princes much of the discontent, 
mistrust, and apprehension which culminated in the mutiny of 
1857. We cannot, however, accept Sir Charles Jackson’s defence 
as complete and satisfactory, although no doubt he does on one or 
two points show that the conduct of Lord Dalhousie has been 
misrepresented or misunderstood. Let us say before noticing 
the various points on which we differ with Sir Charles, that we 
quite concur with him in his general estimate of the noble 


and Sattarah remained faithful to us in 1857, the injustice done to 
these late royal families could not have contributed to swell that 
discontent and alarm. But it is plain at a glance that the inference 
does not follow from the premises. The people of those States 
may have been, and probably were, reconciled to our rule by the 
substantial practical benefit it conferred upon them; but the 
moral effect produced throughout the empire by a violation of 
rights and a disregard of prejudices held sacred by the population 
at large, and especially by the higher classes, would not be thus 
effaced. People outside Sattarah and Nagpore would know 
nothing more than that the ancient raj of those States had been 
destroyed, and they would think and feel accordingly. Failing, 
as we think he does, on this point, we do not attach any very high 
value to Sir Charles’s quasi-legal arguments on the individual 
cases. Although it may have been necessary that the consent of 
the paramount Government should be given in order to render valid 
the adoption of sons by the Rajahs of Sattarah and Jhansi—and 
although it may also have been in conformity with precedent for 
the Governor-General to intimate his wishes as to the person 
selected—the absolute refusal of permission to adopt was un- 


| questionably contrary to the practice which had hitherto prevailed 


Marquis as an administrator. That he was a man of singular | 


ability and unbounded devotion to the public service is beyond 
question ; and it would be most unfair not to acknowledge in the 
fullest manner that he did more than any previous Governor-General 
to promote the material interests of India. We will even go 
further. Although a contrary impression prevails in some quarters, 
we believe that even in annexing or suppressing native prin- 
cipalities, Lord Dalhousie was mainly actuated by a sense of what 
he thought to be best for the people. Far more than by any 
vulgar desire for the aggrandisement of the British empire, he was 
influenced by tke conviction that British rule was the most 
advantageous for the masses, who were the principal object of his 
thoughts and care. He saw native rulers and native courts sunk 
in depravity ard sloth. He siwa greit nobility intent only upon 
extracting the greatest amount of revenue from their dependents. 
He knew that neither the princcs nor the nobles cared as he cared, 
or as any future English Viceroy would care, for the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the pecple, or for their just and humane 
treatment. It was not unnatural for him to come to the conclusion 
that it would be a wise and a right thing to sweep away 
dynasties which merely cumbered the ground, and interposed a 
baneful impediment between the population who were to be 
benefited, and the Government which desired to benefit them. 
The error which he committed was that of a narrow but a noble 
mind. As Mr. Kaye well remarks, his great defect was that he 
had no imagination, and for want of that faculty he could not 
sympathize with those under his rule. He could not conceive 
it possible for the Hindoos to regard their oppressors with affection 
and veneration, merely because they belonged to their own race, 
and had exercised rule and authority for centuries. He could not 
realize the effects which would be produced by the destruction of 
the few remaining landmarks of an ancient political system, nor 
anticipate the general alarm created by measures which were 
accepted as a proof that India was in future to be governed in 
accordance with English ideas and for English objects, without 
reference to the tastes, the prejudices, or the wishes of the 
population. To him it seemed the best and most natural thing in 
the world that the East, with its effete civilization, its immorality, 
and its paganism, should give place to the West, with its higher 
knowledge, its purer standard of morals, and its Christian faith. 
But he forgot that the true question was not what was desirable, 
but what was possible ; that reforms introduced by foreigners are 
always regarded with suspicion, and that the natives of almost 
every country prefer their own bad ways to the good ways of their 
neighbours. 

We cannot help thinking it a fact beyond dispute that the 
absorption or destruction of native States which took place under 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration did materially contribute to 
alienate from us the attachment and confidence of the natives. 
Many perfectly independent authorities concur in asserting that 
this was so; and the impression prevalent on the point is con- 
firmed by the emphatic language in which the Queen was advised 
to assure the native princes that their rights, dignity, and honour 
should for the future be treated with entire respect. Such a 
promise would hardly have been made had not the Government of 
the day felt that it was necessary in order to calm and satisfy those 
to whom it was addressed. Now, in estimating Lord Dalhousie’s 


policy, this is the really important question. He may or may not | 


have been justified by strict Hindoo law in every suppression of a 
native State. Taking each case singly, there may be much to say for 
the expediency, or even justice, of the course he adopted ; but, if 
the accumulated effect of a number of such acts was ot the kind we 
have mentioned, his statesmanship would still remain open to 
censure as precipitate, short-sighted, and unsound. Sir Charles 
Jackson's arguments on this capital issue appear to us singularly 
meagre and feeble. He does not deny that thit general feeling of 
discontent and alarm on which Mr. Kaye and Mr. Arnold (to name 
only two recent writers) have laid so much stress, did in fact exist 
at the close of Lord Dalhousie’s administration. What he says 
amounts to little more than this—that, as the people of Nagpore 


* A Vindication of the Marquis of Dalhousie’s Indi dmini i i 
Charles Jackson. London: Smith, Fider, & Co. ne Area aa 
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in India. But while Sir Charles Jackson assumes the existence of 
the prerogative on which his case depends, Major Bell, in his 
able work on “The Empire in India,” has shown that, as such 
a prerogative of disapproving and forbidding adoptions in the 
families of Hindoo dependent princes never belonged either 
to the Mogul dynasty of Delhi or to the head of the Mahratta 
confederation, it cannot have passed to the British Government ; 
and, secondly, that that Government had on many former occasions 
expressly recognised the independent sovereignty of those very 
princes whose dominions it has now annexed, to the prejudice 
of their legal heirs. Be that however as it may, few can, we 
think, now doubt that some of Lord Dalhousie’s wisest and most 
experienced councillors were right in remonstrating with him against 
the exercise of an exceptional power in a manner most offensive 
and injurious to the religious feeling of the people. 

The facts of the Nagpore case are somewhat different, and we are 
willing to admit that the mode in which adoption took place there 
is more open to legal doubt. But it is certain that some of the 
arguments put forward by Lord Dalhousie and his advisers for the 
purpose of invalidating 1t were singularly unfortunate—not to use 
a harsher word. For instance, it was said that the late Rajah was 
incapable of transmitting an hereditary title either to a natural or 
an adopted son, because he did not himself succeed to the prin- 
cipality by inheritance, but by the favour of Lord Hastings, in 
1826. In a minute of the Governor-General’s in 1844, however, 
there is a distinct reference to “the right of adoption which may be 
considered to attach to any surviving Member of the Rajah’s 
family.” So much for the bond fides of the legal argument, which 
was in truth merely resorted to as an excuse for the annexation of a 
province which Lord Dalhousie had, no doubt, strong reasons for 
desiring to have under his own immediate rule. In connection 
with this affair there occurred a transaction of which it is difficult 
to speak without shame. Immediately the annexation was deter- 
mined upon, the English Government seized the whole of the 
private property of the late Rajah, and, after giving certain furniture 
and jewels to his widows, they sold the rest, and formed out of the 
proceeds a fund, called the Bhonsla Fund. No doubt the pensions 
charged upon this fund in favour of the wives and servants of the 
late Rajah are in excess of the interest derived from it ; but it is 
none the less clear—and we must say so, notwithstanding Sir 
Charles Jackson’s arguments—that we had no right whatever to 
deal in this arbitrary manner with purely private property. It 
was wrong—it was mean—and it was foolish, because the natives 
saw the spoliation, but only heard of the pensions. They were 
certain to believe, and did believe, that whatever we gave back 
was only a small portion of what we took. 

Passing over the case of the Rajah of Tanjore, we come to the 
case of the Nawab of the Carnatic, which is very fully 
argued in the letter of ‘“‘Indopolite.” The facts here are briefly 
these :—In 1801, Azeem-ood-Dowlah, the then Nawab, by a 
treaty made with Lord Wellesley, divested himself of the ee | 
power, and conveyed to the East India Company the perpet 
administration of his dominions, reserving to himself the nominal 
sovereignty and one-fifth of the revenue. His eldest son and 
grandson succeeded to the Musnud by hereditary title in 1819 and 
1825; but, on the death of their successor, Mohammed Ghons, 
in 1855, Lord Dalhousie refused to recognise his heir, Azeem-Jah, 
on the ground that the treaty of 1801 with Azeem-ood-Dowlah was 
merely personal, and that its benefits did not enure to his heirs 
and successors. But, in spite of all the special pleading in the 
world—and Sir Charles Jackson’s is not deficient in ingenuity—the 
successions of 1819 and 1825, and more than one distinct 
admission in the despatches of the Directors of the East India 
Company, show clearly that until 1855 no one ever thought of 
questioning the hereditary right of the heirs of Azeem-cod-Dowlah 
to the titular sovereignty of the Carnatic and a fifth part of its 
revenues. The pecuniary and other advantages gained by the sup- 
pression of the Nawab’s phantom court were no compensation for 
the apparent breach of faith thus committed, 

We think, however, that Sir Charles Jackson successfuly defends 
Lord Dalhousie’s refusal to concede the extravagant demands of 
Nana Sahib ; while his narrative of the annexation of Oude shows 
that the noble lord was not responsible for that measure. Indeed, 
had his advice been Jistened to, the King of Oude would have 
been allowed to retain his royal rank on condition of surrendering the 
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civil and military administration of the country into the hands of the 
East India Company. On the other hand, the Court of Directors and 
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mountains. Here and there in the depths of the woods we find 


the English Cabinet were in favour of annexation pure and simple. | 


Lord Dalhousie, with a self-sacrifice which it is impossible (especially 
considering the state of his health) to praise too highly, undertook, 


traces of the worship of Siva and Bhavani—the sacred bull, and 
the symbol of the mother of Nature. The worshippers of these 
forces were in all likelihood the primitive settlers in the island, 


' and may have made way at a later period for that more savage 


as one of his last official acts, to carry out a measure of which he | 


disapproved ; and that is the whole of his share in the annexation 
of Oude. We can only refer to one other point. It has often been 
said that Lord Dalhousie was favourable to the increase of the native 
army in India; and that he connived at the reduction of the 
European army which took place during the Crimean war. The 


truth, however, is—as Sir Charles Jackson shows from his minutes— | 
that he protested strongly against the reduction of the European | 


force which took place in his time, and recommended a very 
large addition to that force, as well as a considerable reduction of 
the Sepoy army. 








THE DYAKS OF BORNEO.* 


ADVENTURES in tropical forests among tropical people, generally 
possess a powerful interest for the inhabitants of the north, because 
in sky, climate, and vegetation, the strongest possible contrasts 
with Nature as we know it present themselves. In Borneo 
especially, everything differs from that with which our daily expe- 
rience familiarizes us ; and Mr. Boyle’s descriptive powers enable 
him to do full justice to those differences. With respect to the 
people— Malays, Dyaks, and Chinese—the reader of Eastern travels 
has already, in all likelihood, learned much from “Life in the 
Forests of the Far East,” which abounds in ethnological sketches ; 
but, as each fresh observer brings to the task of delineation new 
qualities, artistic and mental, to be acquainted with what went 
before only enhances the pleasure to be derived from going again 
over the ground. The social phenomena discoverable in Sarawak 
resemble what existed nearly three hundred years ago in America, 
when English settlers first came in contact with the Red men. 
Rajah Brooke and his friends may be regarded as the Pilgrim 
Fathers of Borneo, though only time can show to what results 
their imrnigration is to lead. At present, the spectacle is at once 
curious and profoundly interesting. A few Englishmen, inpregnated 
with the prevailing ideas of civilization, and guided by such philo- 
sophy as the age possesses, are there endeavouring to convert and 
humanize a circumfluent population of Mohammedans and Pagans, 
accustonied, from time immemorial, in one case to barbarism, in the 
other to helpless and hopeless savagery. This part of the subject 
Mr. Boyle treats with sportive nonchalance. To him the lazy 
Malays and squalid Dyaks are only so many theatrical performers, 
highly amusing to a casual observer. What in their minds and 
modes of life they really do and suffer, to what domestic misery 
they are condemned, to the belief in what superstitions they con- 
demn themselves ; their ignorance, their stupidity, their furious 
tribe-wars, their head-hunting—in short, all the ills that Bornean 
flesh is heir to—these are things which a hasty visitor to the 
exciting scene can hardly be expected to weigh philosophically. 
Seriously, it cannot be matter of doubt that a certain amount of 
what we call civilization, however imperfect it may be, would be 
an incalculable advantage to the aborigines. Savagery has its 
sunny side ; and, if you confine your view exclusively to that, you 
may be easily betrayed into a too favourable theory. The real 
hideousness of that stage of human progress may be inferred from 
the fact that an island capable of sustaining a population of more 
than a hundred and fifty millions, probably does not contain ten 
millions of souls. 

Mr. Boyle’s volume is charming reading, full of anecdotes, 
picturesque descriptions, and lively accounts yf native manners ; 
and, if it produce the effect which may fairly be expected from it, 
it will send out other travellers to fish and shoot in Borneo, where 
there is infinite amusement to be enjoyed without danger. With 
the sporting portion of the work, it is not our intention to meddle. 
Chacun «& son gout. Shooting monkeys, big or little, seems very 
dull work to us, to say nothing of its cruelty ; but pigs and deer 
may as well be killed by the sportsman’s bullet as the butcher’s 
knife, so against their slaughter there is no objection to be made. 
With regard to the mias-papan, we believe that no one who has 
made the experiment of shooting it will be apt to do so a second 


time. When it tumbles down from leaning, like an old man, on a 








staff, when it drops from a tree amid the screams of its female and | 
little ones, and lies bleeding and ghastly, with upturned, entreating | 


eyes, upon the ground, the sportsman feels very much like a 
murderer. <A friend of ours, who had placed himself in this 
predicament, observed, while describing what he had done, “ I 
could not for many days get rid of the idea that I had killed a 


man.” Early in the last century, the fancy seized upon naturalists | 


that it would be possible, by discipline and training, to convert the 
mias into one of us. The experiment was often made, but termi- 
nated, as might have been expected, in disappointment. We are 
now contented to leave him with the gorilla and chimpanzee, on 
that step of the ladder which nature originally gave him to perch 
upon, without attempting to rank him among human beings, or 
to thrust him down to the level of mere game. 

_ No traveller in Borneo has hitherto endeavoured, or indeed been 
in a position, to investigate one of the most curious questions con- 
nected with the inhabitants of the island—we mean, what part 
the natives of India, in far past time, played among its forests and 
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race, at present known under the various names of Kayans, 
Dyaks, and Malays. About these sections of the same race 
Europeans have perplexed themselves wonderfully ; and Mr. 
Boyle, among others, appears to be uneasy at leaving undeter- 
mined the place whence they came, and the attributes, physical and 
woral, which ought now to be assigned to them. In due time, how- 
ever, as anthropology makes progress, the problem will probably be 
solved. In the meantime, Rajah Brooke’s frisky subjects may 
get a little instruction out of the missionaries, and learn, 
among other things, that there are several nobler pursuits 
in this world than digging white men out of their graves, or 
cutting off the heads of their own kith and kin when they 
happen to be at feud with them, or even occasionally when 
they are not. Nothing can be more startling than the contrasts 
that discover themselves in the savage character—for example, 
love of children and hatred of grown enemies. 


‘One feeling alone in former times was sufficiently developed in 
his nature to distract a Dyak from his insatiable search of heads; 
this was the passionate love he bore towards little children. Several 
times have the English residents seen a stalwart warrior dash, yelling, 
through a captured village, clasping in his arms a young child as 
tenderly as was possible, without relaxing his grasp of its father’s 
gory head.” 


In the above passage, the author must allude to a period anterior 
to the establishment of Sir James Brooke’s authority, for ever since 
that time the taking of heads has been punished as murder. The 
way in which the rage for heads was sometimes gratified is not 
much calculated to elevate the savage in our estimation. A Dyak 
of Sarawak, when Mudah Hassim was Rajah, went out on one 
occasion to demonstrate his prowess by the slaughter of some 
enemy. During whole days and weeks, he lurked about among 
the woods, without finding one fortunate opportunity. At length, 
he beheld a pretty young woman drawing water at a stream, and, 
making love to her, after the Dyak fashion, persuaded her to leave 
the paternal village and elope with him. For a considerable time 
they lived together in the forests, subsisting on the abundant 
means which Nature there provides for man. Unknown to his 
partner, however, the Dyak gradually verged towards his own 
village, and one night, when within a certain distance, remaining 
awake while she slept, he cut off her head, and, swinging it by the 
long hair across his shoulder, bore home in triumph the token of 
his manhood, that it might be duly smoked in the head-house of 
his tribe. 

On another occasion, a gallant warrior distinguished himself by 
cutting off the head of an old female relative, which, disguised by 
death, was mistaken for a trophy snatched from a hostile village. 
For these gentlemen, Mr. Boyle entertains a striking partiality. 
For their morals he vouches; in their happiness he almost 
believes ; and he is decidedly of opinion, that they would not be 
at all improved by being inoculated with European civilization. 
On the condition of women in Borneo and in England, he 
advances an opinion, on the merits of which our female readers 
shall decide :— 


“ T cannot help thinking that the women here in the jungle are far 
happier than their sisters in England. They work hard, it is trne, 
but surely that is at least a part of woman’s mission, and the Dyak 
matrons can plainly observe the result of their labour in the increase 
of their own comfort and the content of their family. The unmarried 
girls are at perfect liberty to choose their mates without fear of 
parental wrath or the ostracism of society. The Dyak husband 
dreams not of desertion or debauchery, but preserves his vow of 
fidelity with a rectitude which makes jealousy a farce. No class in 
the tribe is condemned to teach the children all sorts of proprieties 
and catechisms which they are to forget with all rapidity when grown 
up; but the race does not appear to degenerate upon that account—a 
fact which is no doubt owing to their want of civilization. The instinet 
rendering a fault possible must always precede the prohibition.” 


But the Dyak matron must have eyes singularly constituted if, 
with all the males of her family in this state of mind, she can 
imagine them to be content. We make no doubt that comparison 
of their own state with that of the Englishmen by whom they are 
prevented from taking heads, must often suggest strange longings 
and misgivings to Dyak chiefs, which, if they converse frankly 
with their matrons, must be sometimes communicated to them. 
However, such is not Mr. Boyle’s notion. This is what he says :— 


‘“‘ Living as we did with this honest and manly race, and watching 
their healthy existence, as devoid of real anxiety as of excitement, it 
was impossible altogether to escape the old, old question,—Are these 
savages, after all, happier than we? In regard to the men, an answer 
seems difficult. The male Dyak, with his childlike vanity and love of 
display, has contracted desires which his simple home cannot supply. 
Puzzled by the superiority of the white race, and envious of the 
thousand resources of civilization, he appears to be restless in his 


| present tranquillity, though the direction of his ambition may be 


unintelligible even to himself. 

*“T suppose that man was principally created for the purpose of 
making money—though in that case it seems difficult to understand 
the reason a wise Providence did not make him of cast iron, with 
internal steam power, like other machines—and from this point of 
view the Dyak organization is very imperfect ; but, regarded simply 


, a8 human beings, these savages have the air of fulfilling sufficiently 
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well the duties entailed upon them by that condition. Their minds 
are healthy as their bodies; theft and brawling and adultery, fruitfal 
sources of disturbance in refined Europe, are unknown to them ; their 
houses are comfortable, and small labour provures fur them the means 
of life in abundance; in war they are fearless, and no domestic anxiety 
harasses their intervals of peace. Ifthe Dyak could but be brought 
to know his own good fortune, how happy should he be! 

*‘ But he does Nor know his own good fortuue, and I am not sure 
that he is happy.” 


From the tenor of these speculations it is quite clear that the 
traveller remained just long enough in Borneo to unsettle his ideas 


enough to institute a just comparison between the social machinery 
of Europe and that of Borneo. We prefer him when he has 
nothing to do with philosophy, and confines his efforts to descrip- 
tions of Nature, in which he really excels. How cool and fresh is the 
following landscape !— 


* Bat how can I describe the varied beauty of the jungle through 
which we passed! All tints, all forms, all grace of vegetation lay 
carelessly around, twisted into an inextricable mass, through which a 
path was cut with our swords. The very scarcity of flowers was in 
keeping with the scene, and such rare blossom as ventured here and 
there to show itself in this green twilight of giant trees was pale and 
tender in hue. And over all was a great silence. 
report of our guns had frightened the pigeons far away, not a sound 
could be heard save the insect-buzz, more stilly than silence itself, or, 
at long intervals, the hoarse and distant cry of a jungle crow perched 
upon some leafless trunk. Lizards darted along the boughs in a flash 
of emerald light, the grass waved gently over the gliding track of the 
serpent, and anon, far up in the scarce-seen sky, a huge ostrich-bird 
sailed past with booming croak. No word of mine can give a con- 
ception of the glory of a tropic forest nor the effect it must produce 


on the mind: it is the union of living beauty with the silence of 


Without endorsing the moral or political conclusions at which 


our author arrives, w is work as a li ell- | Sa Prey e ; 
een Seemene Bis werk as 0. lieety, well | well grounded as to justify his cool assertion that “he who does 


written, and suggestive volume. 
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Se.ecTions from an author's writings are rarely a success: 


For, when the | 
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author and editor, there are to be found many noble passages, 
breathing all the high conscientiousness, the deep conviction, the 
wide-hearted charity, the truth-loving independence, of the Basle 
professor. As a theologian, M. Vinet was no Rationalist, still less 
aseeptic. With every inclination to think widely and deeply on 
religious subjects, he denounces no error so vehemently as that of 
exposing every belief to the assaults of a merciless logic. Many 
of his remarks on this point remind us of Pascal, who, if we 
remember rightly, was a favourite author with M. Vinet, and on 
whose writings he put forth a pleasant little volume of “ Etudes.” 


“Conviction and doubt,” he says, ‘are not only two attributes of 


respecting the theories prevalent in the East and West—not long | the mind, but two states of the soul; and so long as the soul is 


not restored, there will be many truths which we shall not believe 
firmly, or shall only believe with an inert faith incapable of reacting 
against the assaults of logic. Now, God has not intended logic to 
govern human life, and its nobility consists, not in believing wpon 
proof, but believing without proof, or (if this language offends you) 
believing upon other proofs than those of reasoning.” Elsewhere, 
he well observes that men were intended to believe by other proofs 
than those of the understanding, as we may discover from their 
very constitution, or else they would not have been furnished with 
hearts as well, and with those groups of instincts and natural 
beliefs of which it is scarcely possible to divest themselves. Those 
who recollect the part which M. Vinet played in the religious dis- 
cussions on the constitution of the Swiss Protestant Church in 
1840, will not be surprised to find some severe attacks on the 
union of Church and State among these “ Extracts.” The pro- 
fessor, who resigned his theological chair in 1841, and had, as early 
as 1826, put out a pamphlet “en faveur de la liberté des cultes,” 
was not likely, as he grew older, to become more reconciled to 
the system of State churches, which he calls the “abortions of 
Protestantism.” It is evidently a subject on which he thought 
strongly and felt deeply: the tone of charity and considerateness 


| for the opinions of others, which was so characteristic of the 
_ Christian teacher, deserts him here ; and we must say his denun- 


ciations of the alliance of Church and State do not seem to us so 


' not share our convictions on this head neither understands man 


_ nor Christianity.” 


| them. 
_ the reasoning appears to us singularly weak. On the whole, in this 


There must be, in the first place, a certain amount of abruptness _ 


and want of connection between the extracts. 


passages violently severed from their context, and set forth for the 
very purpose of being admired as so many striking pieces of 
thought or expression. 
pudding become, when picked out of it, too much for any well- 
regulated system to tolerate. Moreover, the miscellaneousness of 
the subjects on which the extracts touch is bewildering: 
the reader rises from the perusal of such a work conscious of 
having read a great many remarkable thoughts on a vast number of 
subjects ; but, when he tries to put together what he has read, he 
becomes painfully aware of the want of thoroughness and complete- 
ness in the treatment of subjects, of which books of this sort 
are necessarily guilty. Above all, such selections frequently fail 
to represent the best characteristics of their author, the clearness of 
style and beauty of arrangement peculiar to some writers being 
almost wholly lost in the “disjecta membra” which constitute all 
that with very many is known of the author's productions. 

We should be sorry to affirm that all these objections lay against 
the selections from M. Alexander Vinet’s writings now before us ; 
but, on the other hand, they are not exempt from some of them, and 
they have the additional disadvantage of being translated from a 
writer, not the least of whose charms consisted in the beauty of his 
language and style. The extracts have been put together by the 
editor, M. Astie: we are not informed by whom they were 
translated ; but, though the latter task has been somewhat un- 
evenly executed (the first portion of the selections being very much 
better rendered than the last), the works are tolerably readable, 
and those who are unable to study the great Swiss philosopher 
and theologian in his complete writings and his native tongue, will 
find in these volumes the means of acquainting themselves with 
some of the chief views and sentiments of a very good and very 
able writer, moderately well expressed in their own language. 

Happily the selections are furnished with an excellent table of 
contents. M. Vinet’s range of speculation and knowledge, as 
most of our readers probably know, is wide and varied. In those 
two volumes we have discussions on a multitude of subjects 
belonging to philosophy, theology, politics, social ethics, general 
literature, and its several branches of poetry, rhetoric, grammar, 
and the like. Everything, of course, is treated sketchily and dis- 
cursively. Some of the extracts resemble good table-talk rather 
than elaborate passages from “ Discours” and “ Etudes.” The style 
in parts is somewhat rhapsodical and over-sentimental ; the political 
reflections strike us as very inferior to those on social and theo- 
logical philosophy ; but, in spite of defects both on the part of 


. * Outlines of Philosophy and Literature. 


Outlines of Theology. By the Same Au‘hor. Same Publisher. 


By Alexander Vinet. London: 


Again, these last | 
are seldom the best that might have been made, chosen as they | 
usually are, not by the author himself, but by some enthusiastic | 
admirer, or sometimes got up as a mere speculation by a publisher. | 
Even when the best selection has been made, there is something | 


that palls on the intellectual palate in a long series of remarkable | 12 As a prophet or interpreter of his times, M. Vinet deserves 


The plums that are digestible in the | 


We cannot afford to lay before our readers 
the several charges brought by our author against the theory 
and practice of “ State churches,” as he is pleased to miscall 
They contain nothing particularly new, and in some parts 


portion of his views M. Vinet seems to us to have carried out to 
perfection one of his own paradoxical apophthegms, that “ passion 
is better qualified than argument to solve great questions.” 

Some of the best passages in these selections are those which 
contain sketches of the leading characteristics of the age we live 


well to be heard. The following is a striking description of one or 
two infirmities of the day, hitherto not sufficiently noticed :— 


‘* Modern idolatry has raised two altars towards which a crowd of 
worshippers keep pressing on: one of these altars is that of matter, 
the other is that of the intellect. On both of these, human victims are 
offered up, for all idolatrous rites are murderous. The adoration of 


_ mind has its barbarities as well as that of matter ; the man of intellect 


finds his profit in sparing nothing. He who shows most contempt 
passes for the most sagacious. It has b-en truly said that the heart 
is often intellectual, but that the intellect has no heart. In the unbridled 
indulgence of the mind, as well as in the unbridled indulgence of the 
senses, the heart withers up, man becomes cruel; nay, we must speak 
out, he even becomes stupid. There are so many things of which we 
can only judge by the heart, that if the heart be wanting reason must 
necessarily taik nonsense. In order to know the extent of intelligence 


_ conferred by the heart, and to what degree culture of the mind 
| may degrade the intelligence, just place a case of conscience before 
_ the man of mere talent and the man of piety. .... And this is why 


in our days the intoxication of intellectual triumphs alarms me almost 
as much as the general tendency to material self-indulgence.” 


These words were probably written by their author some thirty 
years ago; but no one who observes the signs of the times, as exhi- 
bited particularly in highly educated circles, can fail to perceive 
that, at least in England, they are even truer now than they were 
then. Of intellect, of opinion, there is plenty ; of real deep con- 
viction, of tender and scrupulous conscientiousness, not ashamed to 
avow itself, M. Vinet and our own social teacher, Mr. Mill, agree 
that there is a growing deficiency. The former, again, in almost 
the words of the writer ‘“‘ On Liberty,” maintains that in our social 
system there is « permanent conspiracy against our individuality: 
public opinion controls everything, and is nowhere confronted by 
that courage of conviction which lies not only in resisting the 
influence of numbers, but in withstanding the authority of people 
who far surpass us in talent and acquirements. Our author 
foresees in the future some danger of the universe “‘ being given up to 
the mercy of genius,” and considers the only antidote to lie in con- 
science being fortified so that the simplest and most ignorant “ may 
have a refuge from the tyranny of intellect, and an impregnable 
position amidst the conquests of science.” We believe that here, 
as in former times, the Church is most capable of supporting the 
weaker side, and preventing its being crushed under the heel of 
superior wisdom, us it once rescued the slave from the gripe of 
superior strength. By keeping the sense of individuality strong, 
and standing up for the voice of conscience as against science and 

ublic opinion, the spirit of Christianity offers the surest means of 
justice and social restoration. ‘‘ The Gospel,” as M. Vinet puts it, 
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“the most social of systems, is the most inviolable asylum of 
individuality.” 

From the author of the “ Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise 
au XVIITe Sidécle” we expected to find among these *‘ Selections ” 
some brilliant specimens of literary criticism ; and, as nearly one- 
third of the volume on Philosophy and Literature is devoted to 
extracts on ‘‘ Literature in General,” and such special branches of it 
as Poetry and Eloquence, we might have hoped to see this side of 
M. Vinet’s genius well represented. We cannot but think that his 
editor has done him scant justice in this respect. There is such a 
vagueness, such an abstract tone of thought and diction about the 
later pages of the literary ‘“ Excerpta,” that we confess to have 
entirely failed ourselves to grasp any truths of literature or criti- 
cism which they might be reasonably presumed to contain. Such 
observations as that “ it is a marvellous thing, truly the mystic 
marriage of nature with itself,” that “a truth which all writers 
should be convinced of is that the beauty of a production is not 
entirely in the lines, but between the Jines,” and many others of 
the same kind, may sound very fine ; but they are unquestionably 
very unlike the clear thought and neat expression with which we 
are familiar in M. Vinet’s works as written in his own tongue. In 
a writer of our author's ability, it is tiresome to find a rhapsodical 
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apostrophizing of poetry as follows :—“ Poetry, poetry !—methinks | 


it is but now that I understand all that thou mayest be!” and so 
on for nearly a page of small octavo. In short, the books are 
very disappointing, and the blame of their defects, we strongly 
suspect, lies more with the editor than the author. We would 
urgently recommend those of our readers who desire to become 
acquainted with the noble thoughts and elevated sentiments of M. 
Vinet, not to seek them in the selections of Mr. Astie, nor in the 
ill-fitting dress of an English translation. In his essays and ser- 
mons, his criticisms and sketches, studied in the language which 
he handled so well, they will, we can assure them, recognise a very 
different and a far greater writer than these inadequate specimens 
of his genius would lead them to imagine. 





RAMBLES ON THE CORNISH COAST.* 


M. Esqurros, already well known to the public on this side 
of the Channel by his work on “The English at Home,” gives 
us, in the present volume, the results of a short tour in Cornwall 
and the Scilly Isles, where he has closely studied the scenery 
of our most western county, and the manners and habits of its 
people. The book is evidently not a translation, but written 
originally in English. M. Esquiros has travelled over the greater 
part of England, and made himself largely acquainted with our 
people, cities, towns, villages, and institutions. He seems to have 
likewise acquired a very fair knowledge of English politics, litera- 
ture, and art. He is a much closer observer of English life and 
character than foreigners are generally reputed to be, and he gives 
in the work before us a very accurate description of some of our 
manners and customs, although we do not think he is always quite 
correct regarding our national disposition. With the exception 
of a few slight inaccurecies of style, his narrative is so easy, clear, 
and idiomatic, that, as we read, we sometimes almost forget that 
the work is the writing of a Frenchman. 

M. Esquiros first went to Cornwall about the close of last 
summer, being attracted there by a strong desire for novel and 
strange scenes, in which he was not likely to be disappointed, 
as it is a part of the country that has been less visited by tourists 
than any other English county ; and, although there are lines of 
railway running through it, “ it has preserved,” says our author, 
“to use a fashionable phrase of the day, a pawerful individu- 
ality.” The first remarkable object which appears to have caught 
the attention of M. Esquiros, was Isambard Brunel’s grand railway 
viaduct, extending from the confines of Devonshire to the shores 
of Cornwall. We will give M. Esquiros’s description of this 
astonishing production of human labour in his own words :— 


“ Leaving on the left, or Cornwall shore, a few curious villages, the 
steamer arrives at Saltash. Here the eye is attracted by one of the 
marvels of modern industry ; I mean the railway viaduct connecting 
the counties of Devon and Cornwall. At once strong and light, this 
bridge, the work of I. K. Branel, bestrides the turbulent river, leaning 
in the centre on a single arch with double colamns, while other upright 
and lofty pillars support it on the two banks. The viaduct is nearly 
half a mile in length. In order to judge the character of this daring 
construction, you should cross the bridge on foot, between the passage 
of two trains. Two enormous bent tubes, resembling aérial vaults, 
bravely support the weight of the chains which suspend in the air the 
wooden road along which the railway runs. So soon as you have 
entered this defile, you hear above your head the songhing and voices 
of the storm; the wind roars, or is entangled, with plaintive notes, 
in the chains and vibrating iron bars, as in the chords of an immense 
olian harp. At each instant you fancy you can hear behind, in the 
midst of this prolonged moaning, the thundering sound of a train 
coming up at fall speed. From this elevation (upwards of 150 feet) 
the river looks like an abyss beneath you.” 


Notwithstanding the extremely rocky and sterile character of 
Cornish soil generally, there are many pleasing exceptions to the 
rule, and along some parts of the coast, where the land has been 
highly cultivated, farms, orchards, and extensive gardens are to 
be seen in great numbers, in which several exotic plants and 
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flowers, such as “ do not belong to the general flora of England ”"— 
for instance, myrtles, pomegranates, and hortensias—are openly 
grown. In the garden of Mr. Robert Were Fox, a member of the 
Royal Academy, at whose house M. Esquiros stayed part of the 
time he was in Cornwall, several orange, lemon, and date trees 
grew in the open air, and from one tree alone a hundred and 
twenty-three lemons, sweeter than those sold in shops, were 
gathered. Large aloes likewise grew as freely as if they were in 
their own country, and Mr. Fox had contrived to naturalize as 
many as three hundred exotic plants of different nations, the 
native trees and shrubs of countries in the torrid zone growing side 
by side with those belonging to regions with far colder climates. 
M. Esquiros says that but for the rather wet climate one might 
imagine oneself in Italy or Spain, and that in Cornwall it is 
almost perpetual spring all the year. This uniform mildness of 
temperature is to be accounted for by the fact that one side of the 
Cornish coast is warmed during winter by the great Gulf Stream 
of Mexico. The chief wealth of Cornwall, however, arises from 
its rich and extensive mines. These consist of tin, lead, iron, 


cobalt, and a large quantity of silver mixed with antimony and. 


copper. Here is also found the china-stone, which, as soon as it is 
dry out of the quarries, is shipped, and sent off to the porcelain 
manufactories of Staffordshire and Worcestershire, eight thousand 
tons of this mineral being exported annually to those counties. 
The oxide of tin imparts a deep red colour to the mineral waters, 
which afterwards run some miles into the sea, and M. Esquiros 
not inaptly designates this liquid the blood of the mines. Mining 
transactions, according to our author, partake entirely of the cha- 
racter of a lottery, some persons attaining cousiderable wealth, 
while others are ruined, by engaging in these uncertain specula- 
tions. The share-markets in Cornwall offer “ the strangest varia- 
tions ; and it is not rare to see these securities vary from 200 to 
300 per cent. in a week.” The interior of the mines presents a 
very dismal and melancholy appearance. In those that run under 
the sea, the heat is sometimes so great, and the air so compressed, 
that the miners are often compelled to throw buckets of water 
over their bodies to enable them to continue their work. Acci- 
dents of various kinds, and of a fearful nature, are of constant 
occurrence in the mines. Powder will sometimes suddenly explode 
in the face of the miners, and our author met at the village of 
St. Just at least a dozen unfortunate creatures, blinded and 
disfigured in this manner. The mine at Dolcoath employs 1,300 
labourers, 800 of whom work on the surface, while the remainder 
are occupied underground. They are paid once a month, a miner’s 
wages averaging seventeen shillings a week. In all parts of the 
world, in California, New Zealand, Australia, or, in short, wherever 
there are great mines, you are sure to find Cornish miners. At the 
time of the gold mania, one mining district in Cornwall was 
almost deserted, and workmen were, in consequence, fetched over 
from Ireland. ‘‘ The great Cornish fortunes have issued from the 
bottom of the mines, and many an ex-workman is now a rich land- 
owner.” 

The fish trade of Cornwall, which was at one time very con- 
siderable, has greatly declined, from causes which it is difficult 
to discover. The native fishermen, who are extremely gloomy 
in their appearance and manners, say that the fish are not satisfied 
with them, and have therefore emigrated to some more distant 
seas. The women collect in groups on the sea-coast, where they 
sit and employ their time in knitting coarse blue woollen stockings. 
These poor people, however, seem, on the whole, to submit pa- 
tiently to the trials and vicissitudes of fortune ; and, despite the 
hardships and privations arising from their adverse circumstances, 
wear a dignified and rather havghty air. The women, in 
point of coquetry, are not at all inferior to the workwomen of 
London, and some of the men dub themselves by the title of 
“lords.” The origin of this peculiar branch of English nobility 
was thus explained to M. Esquiros :— 


« A lord in thick shoes, blue flannel shirt and trousers, with hands 
hardened by work and a face bronzed by the sea-breeze, was such a 
novel type of the English aristocracy that I opened my eyes in amaze- 
ment. Some surprise was doubtless read on my countenance, for 


| they began laughing, and one of the party explained to me the origin 





of this nobility. A quarter of the manor of Brixham was purchased 
some years ago by twelve fishermen. Since that time their shares 
have been divided and subdivided, so that the title, or at least a 
portion of the title, has passed to a great number of families, These 
worthy people, who became manorial lords at a slight cost, are not the 
less treated with respect by their colleagues, who like to point them 
out to strangers.” 


While at Exmouth, in Devonshire, our author was introduced 
to an old fishwoman of ninety-three, who had been a heroine in 
her time. She was twice married, the first time to a sailor, whom 
she accompanied to sea, together with her brother. She was five 
years abroad, during which time she took part in several great 
naval battles, being present at the actions of Cape St. Vincent 
and the Nile, and on the latter occasion she praeee cartridges 
for the heavy guns, and took her place among the gunners and 
magazine-keepers. When our author spoke to her of the great 
events she had witnessed, her face became very animated, and her 
features lit up with a proud smile at the memory of the fierce 
battles in which she had played so prominent and unfeminine a 
part. Although in some degree mixed with Anglo-Saxon blood, 
the inhabitants of Cornwall, especially the women, still bear, says 
M. Esquiros, in their features and persons, unmistakable indica- 
tions of a Celtic origin. So apparent is this fact, and so obvious 
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the change of race to persons travelling in this part of the country, 
that, but for the language, one might almost doubt whether one 
was still in England. The ancient British or Celtic tongue, which 
was spoken in this county until almost the end of the seventeenth 
century, has, however, now entirely disappeared, and, with the 
exception cf the proper names of some rocks and promontories, 
which still retain their original British designations, and a few 
Celtic words which are yet used underground in the familiar 
language of the miners, English is the universally recognized and 
spoken tongue throughout Cornwall. 

It has been supposed that some of the people dwelling in the 
vicinity of Cape Lizard are partly of Spanish origin, which hypo- 


thesis many persons have endeavoured to confirm by the fact of | 


certain Castilian names being still preserved among the villagers, 
and likewise by the swarthy complexion and dark hair of the 
inhabitants. But M. Esquiros, who says that this notion is wholly 
unsupported by any historical or documentary evidence, attributes 
the southern appearance of the people entirely to the warm climate 
of Cornwall. A certain legend is also current in this county, that 
Zenobia, an ancient queen of Phoenicia, was wrecked off the coast 
of Cornwall in a voyage she undertook to. Britain, which had 
often been represented to her as being rich in its mineral wealth. 
The tradition was related to our author by an old fisherman, who 
entirely believed the story, and M. Esquiros has given it at full 
length in his book. Notwithstanding the Celtic, and therefore 
un-English, look of the people, the whole population of Cornwall 
bears, in its habits, trade, and manners, as well as its language, a 
thoroughly English stamp. London customs and civilization 
appear to be rapidly spreading themselves in Cornwall, and even 
in those remote and desolate regions, the Scilly Isles. Low dresses 





with short sleeves, and hoops, were worn by all the lower orders of | 


women in Brixham, and, on entering Hugh Town, the capital of 
the island of Port St. Mary’s, one of the Scillys, our author was 
astonished to find all the fashions of the metropolis. In this town, 
which is built on a narrow promontory, and which some “ prophets 
of evil” predict will be washed away by the inroads of the sea, 
M. Esquiros took up his abode for awhile, and at the house of his 
host was introduced to two daughters, who were extremely intel- 
ligent girls, although they had never quitted their native island, 
not even to visit the mainland of Cornwall. The eldest had learnt 
history, French, and mathematics, and both hid an impatient 
longing to see and know something of the world. A town lighted 


with gas seemed to them a great marvel, and, although the elder 


had read all Shakespeare’s plays, neither had the least idea as to 
what a theatre was like. Their father was very proud of them, 


and seemed to dwell with great pleasure on the fact of having | 


spent £60 on their education. 

In the latter part of his work, M. Esquiros seems to have for- 
gotten himself, for he digresses widely from his main subject, 
and writes at some length of the origin and mode of conduct of 
lighthouses generally, and those of Great Britain in particular ; 
also of floating lights, lifeboats, and the Lifeboat Society. He 
relates the noble and intrepid act of Grace Darling, and a few 
other similar stories of female heroism. All these things, however, 
though interesting in themselves, have only a general reference to 
Cornwall and its people. At the town of Helston, which tradition 
says derives its name from the infernal regions, our author beard 


the following fable :— 


** One day, says the legend, the devil wished to make one of his 
favourite excursions over hill and dale through Cornwall. Finding 
the mouth of the pit entirely closed by a huge stone, he carried it off 
in his hand, and began playing with it like a pebble across country. 
En route, however, he met the archangel Michael, the patron of 
Helston ; a combat ensued between the two adversaries, and the devil, 
after he had been beaten in the fight, let the stone full, thus laying 
the foundation of the town. 


“I saw the identical stone at the Angel Hotel in Helston, and | 


affirm that it is quite black enough to come from the in‘ernal regions. 
The devil, by the way, is the hero of more than one adventure in the 
popular mythology of Cornwall; traces of him are found in most of 
the names given to the abysses and caverns of the county. If his 
visits to the interior of the county are at the present day much less 
frequent than formerly, he is restrained, so it is said, by the very 


legitimate fear of being eaten. The Cornish people are so greedy for | 


pastry that they would catch him and put him in a pie.” 


Taken altogether, this work of M. Esquiros is very interesting, 
and very pleasantly written. His descriptions are forcible, his 
style eloquent, and he seems to have been powerfully impressed 
with all that he saw and heard in his travels. We could wish he 
had given a few more of the traditionary tales and legends con- 
nected with this county, instead of again detailing several often- 
told, and therefore well-known, facts. But the book still contains 
many curious particulars relating to Cornwall and its inhabitants, 
and we thank M. Esquiros for affording us so much information 
respecting the most ancient and primitive people of England. 








CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN INDIA* 


No man of an honest and fair mind, however earnest may be his 
Protestant opinions and sympathies, will deny the zeal, devotion, 
and spiritual heroism manifested by the Roman Catholic mission- 





* Catholic Missions in Southern India to 1865. By Rev. W. Strickland, 8. J., 
Twelve Years Military Chaplain in India; and T, W. M. Marshall, Esq., Author 
of “ Christian Missions.” Lonion: Longman & Co, 


‘ 


aries of India, China, Japan, and other Oriental countries. The 
East bears signs throughout its wide and varied regions of the 
preaching and example of those earnest men who have from time 
to time propagated the Romish form of Christianity among savage 
tribes and idolatrous communities ; and, if there were any principle 
of cohesion or common charity between the two great Western 
divisions of the faith, it is possible that more might by this time 
have been done towards the conversion of the heathen in the 
remoter parts of Asia. Unfortunately, however, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, whenever they have come into collision in the 
East, have thought more about reviling one another than of 
exalting their common belief. Mr. Marshall, in the work under 
notice, relates that the Hindoos sometimes say to the Protestant 
missionaries, on hearing them disparage the Papists, “To which 
sect would you have us adhere? Why should we become 
Christians when you tell us that three-fourths of the Christian 
world have adopted a creed no way superior to our own?” But, 
to judge by this very book, the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
India do no better ; and the Hindoos might with equal pertinence 
ask, “‘ Why should we become Christians when you tell us that a 
fourth of the Christian world has no knowledge of the grace of 
God?” We adopt Mr. Marshall's estimate of the relative propor- 
tions of Papists and Protestants because we will raise no dispute 
on a collateral issue. The point is equally strong, whether we 
reckon the excommunicated part of Christendom at three-fourths 
or one-fourth. Ifso much as a quarter of the Christian population 
of the earth is devoid of true religious faith, the fact tells so 
strongly against the value of Christianity as a means of directing 
men into the right road, that it is not surprising to find Hindoos 
and Moslems rejecting its guidance. We are opposed to all 
such bigotry, whether it be displayed by Romanists or Pro- 
testants ; but assuredly Mr. Marshall and his colleague are not 
entitled to rate us of the Reformed Church on this score. In 
Chapter IV., Mr. Strickland, affecting a certain amount of candour, 
admits that the Protestant missionaries in India have often 
exhibited much industry and no small amount of talent, and that 
they have done “all that man, unaided by the grace of God,” could 
do for the conversion of the Hindoo pagans; but the exception is 
here of so sweeping a nature that the concession which it accom- 
panies becomes of small value. And in a later chapter we read 
that—“ For a native to profess himself a-Protestant came to mean, 
in the judgment of all castes of Hindoos, that he had resolved to 
cist off the restraints of decency, and to wallow in an abyss of 
degradation from which there was no return. At a recent meeting 
of natives in Calcutta, it was debated whether an easier mode of 
recovering lost caste than the painful expiation of many years 
prescribed by the Hindoo ceremonial, might not be adopted ; but, 
when some suggested that it was possible to join the Christians, it 
was decided that even an outcast would not improve his position by 
accepting so infamous a lot. Such is the native estimate of 
Protestantism, and of those who embrace it.” According to the 
second of these sentences, it would seem as if the discredit in the 
eyes of the natives attached to Christianity in general, and not to 
Protestantism in particular; but Messrs. Strickland and Marshall 
lose no opportunity of insisting on the distinction which the 
Hindoos draw between Papists and heretics. ‘The festivals of 
religion,” writes Mr. Marshall, speaking of Roman Catholic 
ceremonials, ‘“‘attract multitudes of the heathen, who proclaim 
aloud that here indeed God is truly worshipped ; and men who 
assert that they would deem themselves defiled if the shadow of a 
Protestant minister fell upon them, daily stretch forth their hands 
to touch with reverence the robe of the Catholic apostle, whose life 
of prayer, penance, and charity excites their honest admiration, 
and in whose virtues they recognise the tokens of a divine calling.” 
Of course, the Protestant missionary has no “ virtues,” still less “a 
divine calling,” nor does he ever pray. All this is very pitiful 
stuff. Either it is a gross é¢xaggeration (which we strongly 
suspect), or it tells against the Papal missionaries, by showing how 
much uncharitable and narrow-minded bigotry they have contrived 
to instil into the native mind. And if it be a fact that the Roman 
Catholic missionaries make greater progress than the Protestants, 
it may be that their superior success is owing to the greater affinity 
of idolatrous Hindooism to idolatrous Roman Catholicism. 
However, we have no wish to imitate the intolerance of which 
Messrs. Strickland and Marshall set us an example. No doubt, 
the Roman Catholic clergy in India have worked ably and 
devotedly, and we do not for a moment question that they have 
achieved some conspicuous results. Whether those results are 
equal to what we find set forth in the present work, is certainly 
more than we will answer for. There is a tendency on the part of 
all missionaries, whatever section of Christianity they may follow, 
to exaggerate their triumphs; and a Church which makes such 
excessive pretensions as that of Rome is not likely to be behind- 
hand in this respect. Still, it is highly probable that the energy 
and pious ministrations of the Papal missionaries (or “‘ missioners,” 
as our authors prefer to call them, in contradistinction to infamous 
and misbelieving Protestants) have been crowned with success in 
many instances, and that Christianity has been advanced in the 
far East by their labours and their sacrifices. It is in Madura that 
the greatest efforts have been made, and the greatest successes 
achieved. In that province alone, according to the statements 
which we find in this history, the mission counts 200,000 converts; 
but it is admitted that in no other part of India, excepting perhaps 
the vicariate of Pondicherry, is equally rapid progress being 
made in the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church. The priests 
in Madura, it is said, die at the rate of two every year, owing not 
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merely to the climate, but to the absence of all the comforts of 
life, and to the wretchedness of their abodes, which are mere huts, 
“ dark and damp, infested by snakes and other dangerous reptiles.” 
The sight of men thus sacrificing themselves, at a vast dis- 
tance from home, in a cause which their conscience approves 
and their sense of duty dictates, is always one of the grandest 
moral spectacles which this life affords ; and we can understand 
and sympathize with the feelings of devout Roman Catholics in 
contemplating such acts. From their point of view, it is but 
natural that they should exclaim, as in the words of Mr. 
Marshall :— 


“We only repeat the testimony of the most experienced Indian 
missioners when we affirm once more, that the triumph of Christianity 
in Madura, as in the other provinces, depends now upon the adequate 
application of human means. The zeal of the Apostle is the first, 
but not the only, condition of success. 


which he may receive. It is possible to look only on what has been 
called the romantic side of Christian Missions, and to be fascinated 
by the unearthly elements of wisdom, heroism, and charity, which 
make up so large a part of their history ; but they have their practical 


ON 





aspect also; and as the first missioners of the Church, while gazing | 
upon the cload which hid their ascended Lord from their view, were | 
admonished by angels not to lose time in that wistful contemplation, | 


but to set themselves to the long and painful task of which, after 


manifold toils, a death like their Master’s was to be the issue, so it | 


will be our wisdom to pass at once from sterile sympathy and admira- 
tion to the most fruitful labour of willing sacrifice and generous 
co-operation. 

“Nor is it a new work, of which the future might be a matter of 
doubt or speculation, which solicits European aid. That work has 
already a history of three centuries. The Evangelists are in the 
field, and their disciples also: the first able and willing to emulate 
their predecessors ; the second still cleaving to the faith which neither 
sorrow, nor neglect, nor abandonment, nor corruption, have been able 
to quench. If, then, there be any charm in the memory of the Indian 
apostles long since gathered to their rest, any persuasiveness in the 
voice of those who have succeeded to their office; if it be worthy of 
Christian zeal and love to perpetuate the work of Xavier and De Nobile 
and De Brito, and to cultivate the vine which they planted; if it be 
expedient to succour the weary labourers who are fainting under the 
sun of India, and to give them, not the luxuries which they despise, 
but the bare necessaries without which they can neither work nor 
live; if young and delicate women, who have gone forth from France 
or England to minister to Indian wives and daughters, are not to 
waste away under intolerable privations; if the ery of hundreds of 
widows, and the prayer of thousands of children, have power to 
awaken Christian compassion ; lastly, if the consolidation of a multi- 
tude of existing churches, and the building of an equal number of 
new ones, the care of 200,000 Christians who have already accepted 
the faith, and the conversion of vast masses who are only waiting to 
know and embrace it,—if these be worthy objects of sympathy, and 
bear with them a message sufficiently urgent and imperious to reach 
our hearts, the Mission of Madura will not have appealed to us in 
vain, nor be left without the succour which it asks from those who 
alone have power to give it.” 


-In a chapter on “ Education in India,” Mr. Marshall quotes from 
various Protestant writers with a view to showing that the only 
effect of English teaching in our Eastern possessions has been to 
induce the natives to become Deists or Atheists. We believe there 
is no doubt that the course of tuition in the Government schools 
has in many instances had this result. The scientific knowledge 
imparted there has utterly shattered the monstrous mythologies of 
the Hindoo system, and the reticence of our authorities in not 
forcing an alien faith on the minds of the natives\vas very probably 
left them for the time in an unsettled condition. This remark, 
however, does not apply to the private Protestant missions, of the 
results achieved by which we should certainly be careful of judging 
from the statements of Papistical writers. Nevertheless, the 
volume at which we have glanced contains some valuable informa- 
tion, to be received, no doubt, with one or two grains of salt, yet 
not to be wholly disregarded by liberal and candid thinkers. 





BOOKS OF POEMS.* 


A prerry volume, under the title of “‘ Ephemera,” has been pro- | 


duced by Miss Helen and Miss Gabrielle Carr. The poems thus 


linked together seem to be the productions of some years, for | 
certain of them have reference to the events of the Crimean war, | 


and were apparently written at the time, under the influence of 
those emotions which were so powerfully called forth by the brief, 


* Ephemera. By Helen and Gabrielle Carr. With Illustrations by Helen Carr. 
London: Moxon & Co, 
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fierce struggle with Russia. Both ladies (whom we take to be 
sisters) write with grace, feeling, and address ; and not a few of their 
verses have the true poetical ring. We could wish they had 
attempted something of greater length, for in such a multiplicity 
of short pieces it is difficult to tell with certainty the amount of 
power possessed by a writer; but the Misses Carr may have felt 
that it was better to do small things thoroughly than greater things 
with less of elegance and finish. Of Miss Helen Carr it must be 
said that she is not only a poetess, but anartist. The volume is 
illustrated by vignettes designed by herself, and very pretty they 
are, though rather superabundant in fat-limbed cherubs and cupids. 
One of the poems, commemorative of a lost love, is adorned by a 
tail-piece, in which a chubby infant leans, with a finger in his 
mouth (literally), over a tombstone inscribed “Clara.” Many of 
the sketches, however, are very charming and fanciful. Miss 


Conversions will be, in some | Gabrielle Carr, on the other hand, is something of a musician. 


measure, proportioned to the abundance of the subordinate helps | ©8° C 
skill in this respect; but she states that one of her songs has 


She does not, indeed, give us an opportunity of judging of her 


been set to music by herself. It is very pleasant to see two 
accomplished Jadies thus giving themselves to the graceful service 
of arts which ennoble and solace the whole life. 

The modest title of Mr. Lancaster’s book—“ Studies in Verse” — 
seems to indicate that the author is a young beginner. We should 
also infer as much from the fact that Mr. Lancaster has not yet 
acquired a style of his own, but is in the preliminary stage 
of imitating Mr. Tennyson. In the tales of homely life, such as 
“The Seaman’s Children” and “Ruth and Lucy,” we have a re- 
production of the “ Enoch Arden” manner, and in the classical 
poems the tone of “ Ulysses” and “(Enone” has been caught. 
The imitation is less observable in the latter than in the former 
for the greater imaginative richness belonging of right to ideal 
subjects brings the style more within the common domain of 
poetry. But in the homely narratives the desperate simplicity 
of manner—the virtuous determination of the writer to be 
extremely direct and straightforward—leaves in full view the 
almost ludicrous similarity to Mr. Tennyson’s modes of expression 
when he is resolved to be very plain and severe. Nevertheless, 
we hope to see good things from Mr. Lancaster; or let us rather 
say that we see them already. His verses show no poverty of 
thought or imagination, but only the want of assured power and of 
originality of utterance natural to a beginner. He often writes 
with richness of language and strength of conception, and his 
opening poem on the building of the Tower of Babel is very 
striking, as the following extract will show. Nimrod has been 
relating how he conceived the idea of scaling heaven, and leading 
his countless armies against the gods ; and he thea goes on :— 


*T paused, and made the mighty thought a deed. 
The nations came around me, and a shont 
Of myriads hailed me God in my device. 
And straight they went about it, mad with zeal. 
The stiff blue clay lay ready at their hand ; 
It seemed that nature owned her future Lord, 
And brought the humble tribute of her earth 
To build his throne, and laid it at his feet. 
Eager they dug and baked the moulded mar! ; 
And all the plain lay like a heaven of stars 
With frequent kiln at midnight, and by day 
An under-heaven of blue and crisping cloud. 
And the tower rose: the masons at its height 
Could see the ocean now that we had left 
A year behind us: ever at its base 
The thousand-throated labour like a sea 
Continually marmured : tier on tier 
It darkened heaven, a monster in the sand, 
And height succeeded height and panee was none : 
Until its summits entered in the zones 
Of cloud, and these about it clave all day 
As on some giant peak untrod of man. 
And the cloud made the peaks above itself 
Seem more stupendous, and yet pause was none, 
And now I thought this wish is in my hand, 
And at the base I held my men of war 
In harness for encounter, to ascend 
When the word came that heaven was scaled at last: 
For now the cloud was permanent, and still 
The men built in it, hoping to emerge 
Up tbrough the rack upon the floor of heaven. 


** And still they built: and mad in our desire 
We waited : slowly height on height it drew : 
‘An hour and we attain it.’ Sudden light 
Brake from above. ‘ Ye armies, heaven is won : 
I lead you, come.’ A roar behind me came, 
As if against the land I led the sea: 
And now I set my foot upon the stair— 
When darkness drave in on my brain—I fell. 


‘“‘ There as I lay confounded, as a child 
That cannot move his limbs; it seemed there grew 
Enormous light out up above the cloud: 
And smote the cloudy bastions, like a sun 
Rending the mists, to pat them at a sweep 
From some long coast for ever: light of light 
Glowed in the core of vapour, writhiug it : 
The blue haze crushed and shuddered as it came : 
Whereon a voice, to hear as terrible 
As, to behold, that radiance, throb by throb, 
Dealt out its language larger than the sense 
Of man receives in meanings on his brain.” 
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This is excellent. We should recommend Mr. Lancaster, how- 
ever, to avoid in future such vague, enigmatical poems as “ The 
Royal Aspects of the Earth,” which we confess has baffled us. — 

Mr. Gidley describes his chief poem as “a poetic, allegorical 
extravaganza,” intended to represent “the progress of life and 
thought, and the wanderings of the imagination.” He is doubtful 
whether a very long poem ought to be written on such a plan ; 
but he appears to consider his own composition one of moderate 
length, though it occupies 147 pages. On the whole, Mr. Gidley is 
very critical in his brief preface. He rules that—“ The absence of 
a story or definite plot, while it may in one point of view be 
regarded as a defect, is in another point of view a gain. If there 


is on this account less human interest in it, there is a wider field | 
' whole might be read through in half an hour, but the importance 


for variety of description and reflection ; the thought being free to 
wander throughout the universality of idea.” We beg to sub- 
mit that mere description and reflection, without the strong con- 
trolling force of some central thought, are not sufficient for a poem 
as long as “ Aletes.” The writer, however, has very considerable 
descriptive powers, and many of his pictures, taken singly, are 
glowing and effective. But the introduction of modern politics 
into a region so mythical and imaginative is discordant and un- 
pleasing, and we are inclined to lose patience when we read such 
prosaic commonplaces as— 


** The intercourse of man with man in life 
Tends to increase of knowledge; knowledge grows 
With each succeeding generation ; rife 
Are newer arts and schemes.” 


Mr. Gidley writes in a peculiar version of the Spenserian stanza, 
formed by adding a tenth line, “which rhymes with the penulti- 
mate, instead of the latter rhyming with the sixth and eighth.” 
We cannot regard the addition as an improvement. It simply 
renders the stanza tediously long and unnecessarily difficult. 


“R. F. H.,” who has already published a story, called “ Blythe | 


House,” is not very successful as a poet. “The Lady Ina” isa 
tale written for the most part in the heroic couplet, though with 
strange interpositions of alternate rhymes, the effect of which is 
by no means harmonious. A more absurd story we have never 
read. Ina is a young lady who, could she exist at all in real life, 
would deserve a good scolding from her governess for idleness, 
vanity, and affectation, and the setting of some wholesome tasks to 
keep her out of harm’s way ; unless, indeed, she were considered 
to be mad, which might well be. We are told, with much parade 
of language, that it was her especial pleasure to sit in a lonely 
bower, weaving “ strange tissues of wild hopes and fears”—a very 
dangerous occupation for a young girl, and one which is certain to 
lead to some species of self-worship. In the case of Lady Ina, it 
developes a fancy that she is beloved by some spirit who is con- 
stantly watching over her, and conveying tender messages through 
forget-me-nots. She hears his voice exclaiming, “ Dear Ina, I am 
near!” wherever she goes, and on one occasion a more specific 
announcement is made in the words— 


** Forsake me not, and soon the hour will come 
When I may take thee to my own dear home.” 


But Ina has an aged father (the adjective, by the way, “ R.F. H.’ 
writes “aged,” in order that we may not spoil his quantities by 
mispronunciation), and the old gentleman wishes to see his 
daughter married before he departs this life. We do not know 
how it is that these very young girls in poems always have such 
very old fathers, and never any mothers at all ; but there seems to 
be some law in that case made and provided, and so we do not 
venture to object, though we cannot help wondering. The “ agéd” 
sire of Ina a young Kennet, a noble youth, with auburn 
hair, a manly brow, a “tall but supple form” (suppleness, we 
suppose, being generally found in the podgy order of men), and 
blue eyes, which serve as an “index,” or table of contents, to his 
soul. Young ladies generally do not like having lovers proposed 
to them by their papas, and Ina is no exception to the rule. She 
demurs at first—thinks, with a sigh, of her “spirit lord,” and is 
pespec’y miserable. After a while, however, she begins to regard 

ennet as rather a nice young man, and she gives her consent to 
the match ; but while the marriage ceremony is going forward, 
she hears “a melancholy wail of bitter anguish.” Clearly the 
spirit lord lamenting his destiny. Ina goes home pale and sad, 
and has just taken off her wedding dress, which she replaces by 
a thin one “ of spotless white,” when word is brought to her that 
aman has fallen from the adjacent cliffs, and is “ shattered by the 
shock.” The bride thinks she will go and see what she can do, 
and takes with her a basket of “ simples,” which one would suppose 
would be of small use to a shattered man, unless they possessed 
equal virtues with that famous bottle of patent medicine which, 





upon being administered to the man who had been blown to | 


atoms in a powder-mill, “collected the scattered particles,” while | “steers 
a second bottle made the patient as hearty as he had ever | atheist acne 


Well, Ina reaches the cottage where the | 


been in his life. 


unfortunate man lies dying, and then it turns out that he is | 


the spirit lord—though not a spirit as yet. His name is Vernon ; 
he has loved Ina unknown for some time, and, having been poor, 
has preferred to declare his passion by sighing and whispering from 
behind trees and other places of covert. At length, becoming 
rich, he had resolved to propose in more definite fashion, when he 
found his fair one already in the possession of another; You now 
divine that the “ melancholy wail of bitter anguish” was his. Do 
not suppose, however, that he committed suicide. No; he only 


slipped over the edge, in the agitation of disappointed love. 
Having related these facts in sixteen stanzas of four lines each 
(sixty-four lines in al!), he feels faint, and gives up the ghost. Then 
Ina “ wanders forth toward the lake-like pool,” fancies she sees a 
spectre and hears a cry (though it is admitted that the latter might 
be nothing more than a “ lone midnight bird ”), exclaims “ Vernon, 
I come!” and walks into the lake—accidentally, but effectually, 
for weare given to understand that it was speedily all over with 
her. Of Kennet and the “agéd” father we hear no more, and, 
truth to say, are not very curious as to their ultimate fate. ? 

“ The Layman’s Creed” is a poem on religious topics, embracing 
thoughts on “Controversy,” “ Belief,’ “ Inspiration,’ “ Prayer,” 
“‘ The Church,” “ The Burial Service,” and “True Religion.” The 


of the subjects involved gives interest to their treatment. Mr. 
Riethmiiller writes with lucidity, concentration, and good taste ; 
but his verses can hardly be said to rise into the atmosphere of 
oetry. 
ae Glaribel’s ” volume is a collection of odds and ends in prose 
and verse. There is not much to say about them. The poems are 
pleasant and lJady-like, and the prose bits are amusing for their 
little feminine confidences as to what the writer likes and dislikes. 
“The English Country Gentleman” comes to us in the shape of 
a new edition, and therefore requires but little notice. It is full 
of agveeable pictures of country life, sketched by one who evidently 
knows them well. 
Mr. Williams’s “ Jersey Legends,” of which the prose versions, 
we are told, will be found in the various Guide-Books to the 
Channel Islands, may amuse visitors who are looking about for the 
romantic ; but they are rather poor stuff. “ Hesperian’s” lyrics 
are printed for private distribution, and, though not devoid of a 
feeling for nature, are hardly strong enough for success in the 
broad outer world ; while of “ Israel Delivered” we can only say 
that it is neither poetry nor verse. 





SHORT NOTICES. 


The Restoration of Health; or, the Application of the Laws of 
Hygiene to the Recovery of Health: forming a Manual for the Invalid 
and a Guide in the Sick Room. By William Strange, M.D., &c. 
(Longmans.)—We have already noticed Dr. Strange’s previous work, 
*«‘ The Seven Sources of Health,” and his translation of M. Brochard 
on “ Sea Bathing and Sea Air.” The present volume is intended as 
a supplement to the first-mentioned of those books, and is written 
with the object of letting intelligent people somewhat behind the 
scenes as regards the nature and treatment of the diseases from which 
they suffer. Dr. Strange argues that in these days there is so much 
chemical and physiological knowledge abroad that it is impossible 
for medical men to keep patients in ignorance of their maladies 
and of the best curative processes. He therefore proposes to take 
them into the confidence of “the faculty,” and to make allies 
instead of enemies of them. For such a purpose, we conceive, 
Dr. Strange’s Manual is excellently adapted, and we can very readily 
understand the truth of the author’s remark, that “‘ every experienced 
practitioner must have felt how much more easy and satisfactory it is 
to treat an educated and judicious than an ignorant and prejudiced 
person.” 


A Legacy of Fun, by Abraham Lincoln. With a Short Sketch of his 
Life. (Farrah.)—How far this collection of Mr. Lincoln’s jokes is 
genuine, we cannot say. That he really jested a good deal, as a relief 
to the fearful oppression which his position naturally engendered, is 
well known, and he may, in fact, have made several of the oddities 
recorded in this little pamphlet; but we should be sorry to think he 
was answerable for all. The jokes are, for the most part, puns— 
some not devoid of humour and point, others incredibly stupid, and 
not a few rather old. One curious feature in them is that the late 
President seems to have been very sharp on his own Generals 
and their failures. It is not pleasant, however, to see the head of 
a great nation affecting the manners of a Cheap John; and, by con- 
templating Mr. Lincoln for long in this aspect, we are too liable to be 
blinded to the real heroism and latent grandeur of his character. 


The Principal Baths of Switzerland and Savoy: with Notices of 
some Swiss Mountain Resorts, and Remarks on the Action of Swiss 
Mountain Air. By Edwin Lee, M.D., &.—Hombury and Nauheim. 
Being part of the “‘ Baths of Germany, France, and Switzerland.” By 
the Same.—The Baths of Nassau: Wiesbaden, Schwalbach, Ems, 
Schlanzenbad, &c. Being the first portion of the “ Baths of Germany.” 
By the Same. (Churchill & Sons.)\—The second and third of these 
handbooks have reached respectively their third and fourth editions. 
The other appears to be now issued for the firet time. All three are 
very useful works, containing a large amount of information on several 
of the mineral waters of Continental Europe. It is now the height of 
the season at most of these places, and invalids cannot do better than 
choose their bath, and leave smothery London for the purerand fresher 
air of Aix les Bains, Interlaken, Homburg, or Wiesbaden, taking Dr. 


The Sewage Conmittee of 1864, and its Report as to the Purification 
of River Water from Town Sewage. By Thomas Spencer, F.C.S., &. 
(Stanford.)—Mr. Ellis’s Tender for the Economic and Profitable Utili- 
sation of the Sewage of the South Side of the Metropolis. (Ward 
& Co.)—Here are two pamphlets which we recommend to the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the highly important, but rather 
unsavoury and not very progressive, question of the drainage of 
London. Mr. Spencer alleges that he has discovered a peculiarly 
powerful agent of purification, and a new substance of great virtue in 
the filtration of water. The pamphlet on Mr. Ellis’s tender is chiefly 
directed to engineering considerations, and is illustrated with a map 
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showing the summit reservoir and the conduits from Crossness and 
Dartford to the proposed outfall in the Lower Hope, near Higham 
Creek, thirty miles below London Bridge. 


Remarks on the Irish Church Temporalities. By W. Maziere Brady, 
D.D., Vicar of Donoghpatrick, and Rector of Kilberry, Diocese of 
Meath. (Dublin: William M‘Gee.)—Dr. Brady here opens an ener- 
getic fire on the Established Anglican Church in Ireland. He regards 
with no small indignation the fact of a Protestant institution being 
saddled on a people of whom the great majority are Roman Catholics, 
and he believes that the English Church would gain, not lose, by 
giving up such a position. These opinions are of value as being held 
by a gentleman who is himself aclergyman of the Established Church; 
but the question is one into which we cannot enter in the present 
place. 


We have also received An Elementary Greek Syntar, by the Rev. 
Edward Miller, M.A. (Longmans), a work designed for the use of 
schools ;—The First Book of Cowper's Task, with Explanatory Notes, 
Exercises in the Analysis of Sentences, and a Life of the Poet, by 
Walter M‘Leod, F.R.G.S., M.C.P., &c. (Longmans), also for the use of 
schools ;—a new edition of Mr. Arnold’s History of the Cotton Famine 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.), originally noticed in our columns nearly a 
year ago ;—The Two Rebellions: a Few Words to his Excellency the 
Hon. C. F’. Adams, &c., touching his Hereditary Relations to Rebel- 
lion, from One who, like Himself, is the Grandson of an American 
Rebel, by R. 8S. H. Church (Ridgway)—a pamphlet written with a 
strong Confederate feeling ;—The Daily Service of the Church con- 
sidered from a Missionary Point of View (Rivingtons), in which the 
clergy are strongly exhorted to be earnest in the holding of daily 
services ;—and A Charge delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens 
of the Diocese of Worcester, by Henry, Lord Bishop of Worcester, at 
his Visitation in June, 1865 (Rivingtons). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Tue Parliamentary Blue Books, which have such a wide circula- 
tion in the country—amongst cheesemongers and butter-men—have 
recently suffered a severe check to their popularity. The paper 
generally used for the Government reports has long been highly 
prized for its toughness and grease-holding qualities, and the conse- 
quence has been that some scores of dealers have for many years lived 
upon the traffic in these papers to small tradesmen, buying them of 
butlers and footmen, occasionally of M.P.’s and noble lords themselves, 
at a pound or eighteen shillings per hundredweight, and selling them 
at twenty-five to thirty shillings. But now the trade is spoilt. A new 
and cheaper paper has been made by the manufacturers, having all 
the good qualities of the “‘ Parliamentary,” and the laborious works 
of her Mujesty’s printers are at present unsaleable in the waste paper 
market. 

Mr. John Bright—whom a crazy pamphleteer a short time since 
assured his readers was the editor of this journal—has recently pre- 
pared an edition of his ‘‘ Speeches” for publication in America. In 
making the selection the author has specially chosen those speeches 
which relate to “the defence of the cause of liberty and free govern- 
ment in America.” Messrs. Litrie, Brown, & Co., of Boston, will 
publish the work, and Mr. Frank Moore, who collected the songs of 
the two armies during the recent rebellion, will give a biographical 
Introduction. A fine portrait, by Ritchie, is promised with the 
book. 

Some of our readers may remember how, a short time since, we 
endeavoured to show that paper was employed in legal documents in 
this country at a very much earlier date than Mr. Toulmin Smith had 
asserted in some morning journals. A great parade was made 
in the public prints of a supposed discovery with reference to the 
extraordinary date of some paper documents, dad we proved at the 
time that documents of a similar character, much older, had long been 
known to our antiquaries. The sale of the last portion of the famous 
library formed by Sir Edward Dering, in the reigns of James L., 
Charles I., and Charles II., just concluded, affords us a few more 
instances of the early employment of paper in official documents in 
this country. A roll of “ Evidence of Five Marks of Rent to Cobham 
College,” written in the reign of Richard II., and on paper, was 
sold for a few shillinge. Another document, “ Inguisitio post 
mortem on the Death of John de Northwode, Senior, with 
an extent of the Manor of Thurnham,” dated 1319, was also 
on paper. Other ancient documents on paper sold for small sums, 
from the fact that such paper evidences are not rarities to those 
having an extensive acquaintance with early MSS. Old documents of 
the dates mentioned on paper are not so common as those on parch- 
ment or vellum, and this is all that can be said of their claim to our 
attention. The sale produced a large sum, and the magnificent series 
of documents relating to the ancient Cobham family, and the Manor of 
Thurnham, in Kent, were, we understand, mostly secured by members 
of the families interested in them. Speaking of the Thurnham deed, 
there was one exceedingly curious, as exemplifying the custom in exe- 
cuting deeds in the reign of Henry VI. Ina release of the Manor of 
Thurnham, by John Luterell, Esq., to Nich. Wotton and others, was 
enclosed a memorandum that John Luterell sealed this instrument 
with his signet at Glastonbury; then follow witnesses and date ;— 
*‘and the said John Luterell has granted to Hugh Carey, Seneschal 
of the Abbot of Glastonbury, that he will seal the release with the 
seal of his arms when it is made, for, in truth, his seal is not yet 
made; but which will be when said John Luterell next goes to 
London.’ With this was a duplicate of the first document, sealed 
with Luterell’s signet, a play upon the name, viz., an otter (loutre) 
standing on the edge of a bank, ready to plunge into the water, with 
*trel”’ over it to complete the word. 


Founded to a great extent on Mr. Wright’s recent ‘‘ History of 
Caricature,” M. CHamprneury has lately issued an amusing work 


! 
| 





under the title of “‘ Histoire de la Caricature Antique.” The title of 
the book ought to have been “ History of Familiar Art among the 
Ancients ;”’ but the former title was selected as more taking. It isa 
summary of German, Italian, French, and English authors upon the 
subject. The compiler shows how the ancients laughed at the gods, 
by exhibiting their caricature of Jupiter delivered of Bacchus, the 
goddesses being midwives; and at Alneas bearing old Anchises on 
his shoulder, and leading the lad, all these being represented as 
monkeys; and at the Roman Emperors. Caracalla is represented as 
a pastry-cook. Perhaps the most curious document in the work is a 
parody of the Crucifixion, discovered by Father Garucci in a garden 
near the Palatine Mount, and which is believed to date from the third 
century A.D. The work forms a volume of some 300 pages duo- 
decimo ; the illustrations are coarsely executed. 

Concerning the Saxon manuscript lately destroyed by the fire 
which broke out in the binding-department of the British Museum, 
the Rev. Mr. Cock, well known by his publications in the Saxon 
tongue, and an admirable judge of early MSS., says no living man 
had seen the ancient volume in its perfect state. It had passed 
through the fire at Ashburnbam-house in 1731, and had come out 
from the conflagration charred and scorched. The beginning, the 
end, andthe margin were consumed and reduced to ashes. Wanley, 
Lord Harley’s librarian, however, has left us a tolerably complete 
account of it. On Sir Frederick Madden arranging the several frag- 
ments preparatory to rebinding, there remained five pages which he 
reserved for future investigation. An opportunity lately offered for 
comparing these with atranscript of another copy, and he immediately 
availed himself of it. Four pages were identified, and placed in their 
correct order. A page remained in which only one considerable word 
was legible. It wasthe binder’s duty to fix these four pages properly 
in the volume, and hence, when the fire occurred, it was in his work- 
shop. One contemporary copy, damaged, indeed, of the “‘ Herd 
Book,” has thus perished. The British Museum possesses another 
copy, of later penmanship, and partly burnt in 1731; other libraries 
have three more. 

Mr. Robert Dale Owen, the son of Robert Owen, the once famous 
advocate for Socialistic principles in this country, has been secured 
by the Messrs. APPLETON, of New York, to write another—and more 
full—biography of the late President Lincoln. It is to be com- 
pleted within two years, and will be published both in a library form 
and in a more popular form. It is said that the work will not 
encroach on the ground already occupied in two Lives of the Presi- 
dent, both of which propose to furnish a record, illustrated by official 
documents, of his political career—as Western Congressman, as can- 
didate for the Senatorship, and as President. Mr. Owen proposes 
to write the biography of the man, gathering his materials from those 
who knew him in his earlier years, as well as when he had become 
the Chief Magistrate of his country. 


We understand that the extension northward of the Underground 
Railway will cause the demolition of the house at the top of Upper 
Baker-street in which Mrs. Siddons died. We are fast losing all our 
celebrated places. The destruction of memorial London by railways 
and other alterations is becoming lamentable to all persons of thought 
and culture. 


It is said that the last number of the “ Bibliothéque Universelle de 
Genéve,” which had been seized in Paris on account of a sharp criti- 
cism in its pages on the “ Histoire de Jules César,” is at the present 
moment to be obtained at any Paris bookseller’s, the interdiction 
having been removed. Professor Cherbuliez, of Switzerland, was the 
author. 


Mr. Francis Fry, a name well known to English grocers in connec- 
tion with the celebrated chocolate and cocoa prepared at Bristol, 
is about to continue his series of Bible facsimiles. A short time since, 
he gave us the first New Testament printed in the English language, 
that translated by William Tyndale, and printed by Peter Schoeffer 
(with some of the type used in the celebrated Mazarin Bible) at 
Worms in 1525-6. The time taken in producing this wonderful 
piece of facsimile was nearly six years. We are now promised a 
‘Description of Lord T. Cromwell’s Bible,” of 1539; the “ Six 
Editions of Cranmer’s Bible,” of 1540 and 1541, printed by Grafton 
and Whitchurch; and reproductions of the editions in folio, dated 1611, 
1613, 1617, 1634, and 1640, of the Authorized Version. The cost of 
purchasing the ancient and rare Bibles, and the expenses of making 
the facsimiles, will amount to several thousand pounds. 


When announcing a short time since that several eminent men in 
the United States had decided upon entrusting to the care of Professor 
Goldwin Smith a series of works by distinguished Americans, to be 
placed for ready reference in the University of Oxford, we gave the 
Professor's letter assenting to the duty thus imposed on him. Mr. 
Henry T. Tuckerman, Mr. Smith’s American correspondent, has since 
received the following concerning the disposition of the books :— 
“Oxford, May 6, 1865.—My dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of an- 
nouncing the safe arrival of the books, and, at the same time, of 
renewing the expression of my gratitude to the kind donors. I trust 
the disposition | have made of the collection will meet with approba- 
tion. It seemed to me that my own little study would scarcely 
be a fitting receptacle, and that, if placed there, the bovoks would 
hardly answer the purposes which the donors had partly in view— 
of diffusing a knowledge of American literature and character. A 
new library bas recently been built at University Cuilege, of which 
I am a fellow. I have obtained the permission of the College to 
place the books in this library, where they will occupy a range of 
sbelves by themselves. ‘hey will remain my property while | live, 
aud will be as easily accessible to me as if they stood in my own 
house; and at my death they will pass to the College. These speci- 
meus of the latest fruit of the Anglo-Saxon intellect will, | trust, be 
thought not inappropriately placed in a college which is dedivated to 
the memory of Alfred, its reputed founder, and the founder of the 
intellectual greatness of our race. The Master and Fellows of Uni- 
versity College desire me to express to the donors of the books 
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the great pleasure which they feel in receiving the collection in 
their keeping. Men of all parties in the University profoundly share 
the grief and horror which filled the whole English nation at the 
tidings of the President’s murder. The necessarily formal language 
of the address which we have unanimously voted is but a cold ex- 
pression of the general emotion.—Il am, my dear Sir, very faithfully 
yours, GoLpwin Situ.” 

Rumour asserts that more than one of the Shilling Magazines 
now appearing will come to an end in December, if purchasers do 
not appear in greater numbers. When the Cornhill, Temple Bar, 


and Macmillan first appeared, they were the rage, and everybody. 


purchased them, to be in the fashion. The shilling and eighteenpenny 
railway literature found no purchasers, but latterly the yellow-covered 
books have again come into demand, and the aggregate circulation 
of the Magazines has fallen away. The Magazine which the Moxons 
are concocting will, it is understood, not appear before the com- 
mencement of the new year. The circulation of the Fortnightly 
Review has trebled since the appearance of No. I. 


Along with a taste for climbing hitherto inaccessible mountains, 
the Alpine Club has introduced a mania amongst certain persons for 
old, scarce, or privately-printed books giving an account of former 
Alpine experiences. Anong the works now diligently sought after 
are those of Dr. Martin Barry, privately issued in 1835; Atkin’s 
** Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blanc in 1837 ;” and ‘* Hawes and 
Fellowes’s ascent in 1827.” Perhaps the scarcest of all English books 
on the subject is that by Messrs. C. & F. Davy, whose * Relation of 
a Journey to the Glaciers in the Dachy of Savoy” was printed at 
Norwich in 1775. It has some well-executed illustrations of Mont 
Blanc scenery. 


The American Literary Gazette has this sensible paragraph eon- 
cerning the announcement that “ Albumazer”’—the old play shown 
in these columns not to have been from Shakespeare’s pen—had been 
thankfully received for exhibition by the manugers of the Crystal 
Palace, as stated in the Times and other London newspapers :— 
“‘Curious—if true. Itis recorded by the English press that a MS. 
has been deposited in the Museum of the Shakespeare House, Crystal 
Palace, purporting to be a play written by Shakespeare, with marginal 
notes, additions, and corrections in the poet’s handwriting.’ Con- 
sidering that the only autographs of Shakespeare known to exist are 
five of his signatures to legal papers, it may not be impertinent to ask 
how the above play, with notes, &c., can be proved to be “in the 
poet’s handwriting.” 


The marriage of Captain Grant, famous as one of the discoverers 
of the source of the Nile, with Miss Margaret Laurie, grandniece and 
heiress of the late Sir Peter Laurie, is announced. ‘The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. B. Speke, brother of the late Captain 
Speke, who headed the expedition in which Grant distinguished him- 
self. Many distinguished Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society 
were witnesses of the ceremony, and, at the breakfast which followed, 
Sir Roderick Murchison proposed in suitable terms the health of the 
newly-married couple, in doing which he gracefully alluded to the 
fidelity with which his friend Captain Grant had supported the late 
Captain Speke in life, and had defended his memory after death. 


Mr. J. S. Laurie, for some time one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools, and who, a few years since, commenced the “ Graduated Series 
of Reading-Lesson Books,” which are now extremely popular in edu- 
cational establishments, will shortly return to this country from Aus- 
tralia. Under an impression that sheep-farming and colonial life 
were preferable to existence here, he was induced to throw up his 
appointment, and leave England. It is understood that actual expe- 
rience has convinced him otherwise. The name of this gentleman 
will be remembered in connection with various educational Blue Books 
issued by Parliament from time to time. 


The friends of the late Sir Joseph Paxton propose to erect a monn- 
ment, in the form of a marble statue, to his memory, and to place it 





in the garden ofthe Crystal Palace at Sydenham. Sir Joseph resided | 


in a part of the Palace grounds, and it is proposed to erect the statue 
not far from his house. 


Following in the wake of Messrs. Blackwood, whose ‘‘ Tales” from 
their Magazine was such a success a short time since, Mr. BENTLEY 
now announces a series of “One Shilling Volumes of the Bentley 
Tales.” The first volume will appear on the 31st inst., known amongst 
the fraternity of booksellers as “ Magazine day.” 


Miss Braddon will shortly commence a new novel in the pages of | 


the St. James’s Magazine. The title is to be “The Lady’s Mile,” —a 
term often heard in Hyde-park for that part of Rotten-row which 


extends from the Apsley House end to the gates of Kensington- | 


gardens. 


Messrs. Smirn, Evprer, & Co. announce the following new novels 
as in preparation :—‘ Noel, or It Was to Be,’ by Robert Baker and 
Skelton Yorke, 2 vols.; ‘Faith Unwin’s Ordeal,” by Georgiana M. 
Craik, author of “ Riverston,”’ “ Winifred’s Wooing,” and “ Lost and 
Won,” 2 vols. ; and ‘‘ Shelburn,” by Alexander Leighton. Among the 


forthcoming volumes of their shilling standard series, they promise | 


“Normanton,” by the author of “ Amberhill ;” “ Winifred’s Wooing,” 
by Miss Craik; “Lena, or the Silent Woman,” by the author of 
** Beymiustre;” ‘‘ Entanglements,’ by the author of “ Mr. Arle,” 
** Caste,” &c.; and “ Beyminstre,’ by the author of “ The Silent 
Woman.” 

Mr. Ernest Edwards has just issued No. I. of “ Photographs of 
Eminent Medical Men of all Countries, with brief analytical Notices of 
their Works.” It is proposed to publish monthly parts, each con- 
taining three carefully-executed photographs of medical notabilities. 


Dr. T. Herbert Baker, F.R.S., has undertaken to edit the publication. | 


The first part has excellent portraits of Dr. Watson, Professor Owen, 
and Sir Charles Hastings. 


A very curious work has appeared at Dentu’s, alleged to contain 
the confession of Booth, the murderer of President Lincoln. It is 
called “‘ Confession de John Wilkes Booth.” 


Micuret Levy & Co. have brought out a very curious romance, 
entitled, ‘* Le Cochon de Saint Antoine.” It is a fantastic tale of the 
times when, as the romancers have it, animals talked. The author is 
a son of the illustrious Victor Hugo, who dedicates his work to 

oltaire. 


A new novel, by M. Charles d’Hericault, has just appeared at 
Dentv’s, entitled, “ Aventures d’Amour d’un Diplomate,” which 
promises to be very successful. 


** La Philosophie de l Art” is the name of a book just published by 
M. H. Taine, at the house of G. BAILiibRe. 








THe SHoppy Aristocracy or AmMertca.—It is instructive to watch 
the developments of would-be Shoddy. In the conflict of pride and 
cupidity the best part of the man is taken captive, literally falling into 
the hands of the enemy. Instructive, too, and sad, to note the trials 
and mortifications befalling the electof Shoddy. Think of the chagrin 
of the new millionnaire (or billionnaire?) at Washington, when he 
read in the morning papers comments like this on his first grand ball: 
— A truly magnificent affair; cost, it is estimated, $100,000, which 
represents the exact profit on one hundred cannon, large numbers of 
which have been furnished the Government by this contractor.” 
Think of the weariness of the Shoddy lady who, ennuied with the 
superb house and uncongenial surroundings, said to a friend of mine 
—** Ah, it’s al! very fine, but my old friends kind o’ stay ’way from 
me, and my new ones make fun of me, I know they do. Everything 
that money can buy I’ve got by the bushel, but I ain’t happy, Miss 
Mary, I really ain’t happy.” Study Shoddy while you may. Itisa 
transient “aristocracy” at best. Soon its strong characteristics will 
be lost, its peculiarities worn away. Its like has never been on earth 
before. Remembering those ten remarkable years when speculation 
ran mad over Kurope, when the South-Sea Bubble encompassed all 
England, and John Law ruled France, with his Midas-promise and 
“dissolving views,” it is safe to assert that the Shoddy of to-day 
stands without a parallel in human history. It is the one “new thing 
under the sun” not dreamt of by Solomon. America, in common 
with all Christendom, regards it with mingled feelings of disgust, 
amusement, and concern. ‘ Where will it end?” is the question on 
every lip. Verily it will end just where it began—in human nature 
itself. It is not more American, after all, than it is Adamite. That 
it has, for the present, found “ a local habitation and a name” in 
America is because nowhere else has nature so lavishly and unex- 
pectedly poured forth her treasures among the people, ora national 
emergency arisen offering such unparalleled temptations both to 
individual enterprise and cupidity.—Cornhill Magazine. 
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Cesar’s Gallic War. Books II. and III. With Notes by Dr. Kenny. 18mo., Is. 


Cr. 8vo., 5s, 6d, 


Royal 16mo., 5s. 6d. 














Companion Library.—The Sutherlands. Fcap., ls, 
—— Rutledge. Feap., 1s. 
Christine, Feap., ls. 





Craik (G. L.), Manual of English Literature. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Crusius (G.), Lexicon to Homer. By T.K, Arnold. 2nd edit, 12mo., 9s. 

Davis (J. H.), Parturition and its Difficulties. 2nd edit. Cr, 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

Lecture on the Flexions of the Uterus. Cr. Svo.,, 23. 6d. 

Desprez (P.), Daniel: or the Apocalypse of the Old Testament. Svo., 10s. 6d. 

Dickens (C.), Nicholas Nickleby. Vol. II. People’s Edition. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 

Ellen Montgomery’s Bookshelf. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Goulburn (Rev. E. M.), Thoughts on Personal Religion. 8th edit. 

Guichet (J.), Italian and English Grammar. New edit. Feap., 5s. 

Key to. New edit. 12mo., 3s. 

Havet (A.), French Class Book. Part I. 12mo., 4s. 

Part II. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 

Heaton (Capt.), Notes on Rifle Shooting. 3rd edit. 12mo., 2s, 6d. 

Intervals of Rest and Refreshment. Fcap. 3s. 6d. 

McLeod (W.), Solutions of Questions in Arithmetic. New edit. 

‘* Marathon” (The) and the Mediterranean, Fcap., 5s, 

Melton (H.), Hints on Hats. Feap. 1s. 6d. 

Merivale (Rev. C.), History of the Romans under the Empire. New edit. Vol. VII, 
Feap. 6s. 

Nesbitt (Emily G.), Little Archie’s Catechism, Square, 2s, 6d. 

Pemberton Family (The). 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 

Philip’s Scripture Atlas, 1S5mo., ls. 

Pulsford (Rev. F.), Sermons and Addresses. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Railway Library.—The Family Feud, by G. T. Cooper. Feap. 1s. 

Robertson (J. A.), Historical Proofs respecting the Highlanders of Scotland. 
8vo,, 3s. 6d. 

Seafield (F.), Literature and Curiosities of Dreams. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 4s. 

Select Library of Fiction.—The Lord Mayor of London, by W. H. Ainsworth. 
Feap., 28. 

Smith (L.) and Hamilton (H.), French and English Dictionary, New edit, 2 vols, 
Royal 8vo., £1. 1s. 

(J. W.), Legal Forms in Common Use. New edit. 

Sowerby’s English Botany. Vol. IV. Royal8vo. £2. 8s. 

Staff Surgeon (The) : or, Life in England and Canada. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Step to Reading. Feap., 1s. 

Taylor (J. 8.), Manual of the Winding-up of Companies. Cr. 8vo., 13s. 

Templeton (W.), Engineer's Common-Place Book. 6th edit. 12mo., 5s, 

Thomas (Lady), The Cross of Light. 1Smo., ls, 6d, 

Vacher (T. B.), Digest of the Stamp Duties. New edit. 

Willis (W. D.), Simony : its History, &c. 2nd edit. 








Feap., 6s. 6d, 








Svo., 3s. 6d, 


Cr. 


12mo., 3s, 6d. 





12mo., 73. 
8vo., 7s. 6d. 


| Wood (Rev. J. G.), Homes without Hands, §8vo., 21s, 


Work in the Colonies. Feap , 5s. 


Young’s Night Thoughts. With Life by Dr. Doran, Newedit, Feap., 3s. 6d. 
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THY ee r) na 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Se aa 
N R. ALFRED MELLON has the honor to announce 
that his Fifth Annual Series cf CONCERTS will COMMENCE at the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, on MONDAY, August 7th, Private Boxes, 
£2. 2s., £1.18, and 10s. 6d, Dress Circle, 2s. 6d, Promenade, Amphitheatre 
Stalls, and Amphitheatre, ls. 
LADY—late a Student of the London Academy of Music, 
and an experienced teacher of the Pianoforte, would be glad to meet 
with a few additional Pupils.—Terms moderate. Address M. 8, K, 48, Bartho- 
lomew-road North, Kentish-town. 


OLLEGIATE SCHOOL, BISHOP STORTFORD, HERTS. 
Principal, J. Bel\. Esq., M.A. (late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge) 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS of £15 per annum, tenable for two years, are now 
open to competition. Particulars may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, J. 
M. Mullingor, Esq. 


DUCATION AT BRIGHTON.— Mr. J. H. CROOME, 
Member of the Royal College of Preceptors, receives into his Establishment 
& LIMITED NUMBER OF Pvuprris, who are prepared for the Public Schools, the 
Universities, the Militury and Civil Service Examinations, and the various 
Professions, First Class Professors are in ettendauce. 
AdJress—Bloomsbury-place, Marine-parade, Brighton. 
UNIOR ATHENAZUM.—At the Annual General Meeting 
held on Wednesday the 19th inst. ; Joseph Needham, Esq., Chief Justice of 
Vancouver’s Island, in the Chair; it was unanimously resolved, that a DINNER, to 
commemorate the tormation and establishment of the Club, be held at the Club 
House on Fripay, the 4th August next, at 7 o’clock. Members have the privilege of 
introducing one friend, and all those who desire to attend the dinner are requested 
to communicate with the Secretary, GEORGE R. WRIGHT, Esq., as early as 
possible, so that due preparation may be made. 


G REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE 
x ARRANGEMENTS. 

LONDON TO YARMOUTH, LOWESTOFT, AND HUNSTANTON. 
First Class. Second Class. Third Class. 




















Fares (each person). 


*Monthly Family Tickets............ 32s. Od. ... 258. 0d. ... = 
Weekly Tickets......... Sitanceadadabes 258. Od. ... 20s. Od. 15s, Od. 
LONDON TO ALDBOROUGH, 
*Monthly Family Tickets............ 26s. Od. ... 21s. Od. ... — 
Weekly Tickets............cccceseoreee 25s. Od, ... 20s, Od. 15s, Od. 
LONDON TO HARWICH. \ 

*Monthly Family Tickets............ 20s. Od. ... 168. Od, ... _ 
Weekly Tickets.......00...00sscscssees 17s. 6d, ... 12s. 6d. 8s. 6d. 


Available by any train of corresponding class for Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Aldborough, and Harwich, vid Colchester and Woodbridge only; ana to Hun- 
stanton vid Cambridge. 

* The Monthly Fawily Tickets are issued to family parties of not less than three 
persons. The time may be extended on the payment of a small per-centage at the 
seaside stations. 

Extra tickets may also during the month be obtained at the seaside stations, to 
enable one member of eaeh family party to travel to London and back at half the 
monthly family ticket fares. 

A Special Fast Train, Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class, leaves London for Yarmouth, 
Lowestoft, Aldborough, and Harwich, at 10 a.m.; and a Return Fast Train leaves 
Yarmouth at 9.50 a.m., and Lowestoft at 9.55 a.m., performing the journey each 
way in about 3} hours. 

For further information, address or apply to the Superintendent, Superintendent’s 
Office, Bishopsgate Station, London. By Order. 


AMANTIC & GREAT WESTERN NEW 





RAILWAY, NEW 
YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, AND OHIO. 
CIRCULAR TO BONDHOLDERS OF THE ATLANTIC AND GREAT 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 
NEW YORK SECTION.—FIRST MORTGAGE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that the SUM set apart for.the REDEMPTION of 
BONDS under the operation of the sinking fund, has been applied to the PUR- 
CHASE of the UNDEF RMENTIONED BONDS of the New York section of the 
said Company, viz.:—Bonds Nos. 109, 374, 403, 413, 414, 415, 542, 543, 604, nine 
bonds of 1,000 dollars each, 9,000 dollars; bonds, Nos. 1,166, and 1,177, two bonds 
of 500 dollars each, 1,000 dollars; total, 10,000 dollars. And that the bonds, 
together with the half-yearly coupons or interest warrants, from January Ist, 
1866, to July Ist, 1879, both inclusive, attached to each of the said bonds respec- 
tively, have been this day cancelled by the undersigned William Grain, of London, 


Notary Public. 
SAMUEL GURNEY, 
JNO. P. KENNARD, }rrotoe 
London, July 21, 1965. CHAS. MOZLEY, 


WILLIAM GRAIN, Notary Public. 


ARRETT & CO’S MONTHLY STOCK, SHARE AND 

MONETARY CIRCULAR contains a list of the most safe and desirable 

Investments of the day paying 5 to 12 per cent. free from risk, Published Monthly, 
Gratis, on applying at 9, Spring-gardens, Charing-cross. 








T HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited). Officess 
27, Cannon-street, E.C, 


Secretary (pro tem.), E. F. TREMAYNE, 
HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) undertakes for a 


stipulated commission to act as AGENT’, and to conduct every description 
of business upon agency, for parties at home, in the British colonies or in foreign 
countries, 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 


HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) COLLECTS the 

DIVIDENDS and COUPONS of the holders of Home, Colonial, and 
Foreign State or Muncipal stocks. 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, B.C. 


HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) NEGOTIATES 

LOANS, of large or small amounts, for temporary purposes or fixed periods, 

upon the deposit of title deeds and other approved securities, or upon the mortgage 
of real estates. 

Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C, 











HE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) keeps REGISTERS 
for private use, in which the requirements of intending borrowers and 
lenders are recorded, 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 








rENHE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) NEGOTIATES the 
PURCHASE and SALE of PROPERTY of every description. 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 


tee GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) acts as AGENTS to 
military and naval officers, on service at home or abroad, 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 
leas GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) COLLECTS the 
RENTS of the owners of landed and other estates. 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 
TEINHE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) affords reliable 
INFORMATION to parties desirous of making investments in public or 
private undertakings, 
Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 


uy j THE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited) undertakes 
COMMISSION BUSINESS of every description, 

Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C. 
rIXHE GENERAL AGENCY (Limited).—The agence 

commissions are fixed upon a moderate scale. Transactions upon whic 

the guarantee of the Company may be required are the subject of special agree- 
ment, 

Offices, 27, Cannon-street, E.C, 























lu E GENERAL AGENCY (Limited). Offices, 
27, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Secretary (pro tem.), E. F. TREMAYNE. 





DEBENTURES AND MORTGAGES. 
A USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 
DiRECTORS. 

Henry Jordan, Esq. 
R. Stuart Lane, Esq. 
T. M. Mackay, Esq. 
W. A. Rose, Esq. 
Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Henry E. Fox Young, C.B. 





Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart. 
David Aitchison, Esq. 

John Allnut, Kaq. 

James Caird, Esq., M.P. 
Richard Gibbs, Esq. 

John Gillespie, Esq. 

Robert Hook, Esq. 
Bankers tN Lonpon,—Messrs. Prescott, Grote, & Co.; Mesors. Herries, 
Farquhar, & Co, 

Soricrrors.—Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, & Co, 
DEBENTURES. 

Debentures issued, bearing £6 per cent. interest for terms of from three to 
seven years. These securities constitute a first charge on the Company’s capital 
and assets, inclading its mortgages and other liens on approved properties in the 
Australian colonies. 

Aaerncy (Mortgages, &c.), 

Monies received for investment by the Company, as agents, on mortgage in 
Australia, to produce to the investor £7 per cent. interest. General agency 
business in relation to the Australian colonies undertaken, whether financial or 


otherwise. 
HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


DEPOSITS. 
ss MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING, 
Sums of £20 and upwards received on deposit for periods of not less than a year, 


at £6 per cent. Monies of this nature accumulated with the Company can be 
applied to a debenture on reaching £100 if desired. 


HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 
ANNUITIES. 
A USTRALIAN MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited), 72, Cornhill, E.C., London. 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Consvttina Actuary—Charles Jellicoe, Esq., President of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 


Annuities granted on terms highly favourable to purchasers, the interest pro- 
curable on the highest class of securities in the Colonies enabling the Company to 
assume in its calculations a higher rate than prevails in England. 


HENRY N. LONG, Secretary. 


PAYMENT OF INTEREST. 


Leeernene MORTGAGE, LAND, AND FINANCE 
COMPANY (Limited). 


The INTEREST due the 15th instant on the Company’s DEBENTURES will be 
PAID on and a‘ter that date by the Company’s Bankers, Messrs. Prescott & Co,, 
on presentation of the Coupons. 

the interest to the same date on mortgages effected through the agency of the 
Company, and on deposits, will also be paid on the 15th instant by warranis trans 
mitted to each mortgagee and depositor. 


No. 72, Cornhill, E.C., 1st July, 1865. 


£4. 10s. PER CENT. DEBENTURE STOCK IN 
PERPETUITY. 
HE GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
are now issuing this STOCK. Applications to be made to 
J. B. OWEN, Secretary, 














Bishopsgate Terminus, 21st July, 1865. 
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MARSEILLES EXTENSION RAILWAY 
A 


ND LAND COMPANY (Liirep). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER “THE COMPANIES ACT, 1862.”) 





CAPITAL, £400,000, in 20,000 Shares of £20 each. 


Seven Thousand of which have already been subscribed for in England and France. Three Thousand will be reservel 
Jor issue as Paid-up Shares. 


Interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum is guaranteed to be paid by the Contractors on the capital called up daring the 
construction of the works. 


£1 per Share to be paid on application, and £4 on allotment. 
Future Calls not to exceed £5 per Share, nor to be made at intervals of less than three months. 





DIRECTORS. 
LONDON. 


Wittiam Leer, Esq., M.P., Director of the London and County 
Bank. 

James Cuitps, Eeq, Roehampton, Director of the East London 
Railway Company. 

CuartEs E. Newson, Esq., Director of the General Irrigation 
Company of France. 


) 


| 


The Hon. A. C. Hoxnart, Berkeley-square, Director of the Russian 
Ironworks Company. 

Hucu H. L. Astiey, Eeq., Nicholas-lane, Director of the City Offices 
Company. 

J. PENNINGTON LEGH, Esq., Brighton, and Knutsford, Cheshire. 

CLARENCE A. CoLtiek, Eeq., Norfolk-street, Park-lane. 


PARIS. 


M. Juies Tatanor, Boulevard des Italiens. 


M. Le Comte Crary, Rue d’Aumale. 


Solicitors.—Messrs. Newzon, Evans, & Co., Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street. 


Bankers.—The Iwprriat Bank, Lothbury. 


Brokers.— Messrs. Rozins, Barner, & Dairy, Threadneedle-street. 


Engineer.—Georce Berkvey, Esq., 24, Great George-street, Westminster. 
Secretary (pro tem.).—H. P. Hakewi.t, Esq. 
Temporary Offices.—414, ALDERMAN’S WALK, NEW BROAD STREBT. 








PROSPECTUS. 


Tuk objects of the Company are—first, to construct a railway about nine miles 
n length from the ‘‘Old Port’’ of Marseilles to Podestat, to afford increased 
facilities for the ecommerce and manufactures of the town and port; secondly, to 
acquire land on both sides of the line throughout its length, for building and other 
purposes, to which great value will be a by the construction of the railway. 

The reputation of Marseilles ss the first maritime city of France is well known; 
second only to Paris in population and wealth, its position and capabilities give it 
the command of the French commerce in the Mediterranean. 

Within the last ten years Marseilles has been placed in direct railway communi- 
cation with Paris and all parts of France: magnificent docks and warehouses have 
been con:tructed, but great and rapid as those new works have been, they are still 
far behind the requirements of its ever-increasing trade, 

The old quarters of the town are being demolished to make room for handsome 
streets and public buildings. The population thus displaced are driven to the 
suburbs, more especially towards the south, where the lands of the Company are 
situate, and where a fine valley stretches from the town to the Mediterranean, 
with a view of the sea, and open to the refreshing breezes, which during the summer 
afford the only relief from the intense heat of the city. 

The enormous value of ground in the town may be estimated by the fact, that 
for any extension rocks 60 feet high bave to be cleared away to give sites for building; 
it will be readily underetood that such a locality is no longer suited for the erection 
of ordinary dwellings, or factories and chemical works, which latter, for sanitary 
reasons, will soon be driven from the city. 

The proposed ra:lway, after leaving the port and town of 300,000 inhabitants, 
will pass through the southern suburd, which contains a population of 60,000, ard 
follow the valley to the sea, at the ‘‘ Madrague de Montredon ;” from thence it 
will be ndional for three miles along the coast to Podestat, affording sites for the 
erection of factories, with access to the sea, and direct railway communication with 
the town and port, and with the Paris, Lyons, and Meditereanean lines, by a 
junction with the proposed new branch of the latter to the “‘ Place Custellane.” 

There are at the present time 460 factories in the town, employing nearly 10,000 
workmen, and the number of factories would rapidly increase were it nut for the 
heavy charges to which 3 | are subjected from the increasing value of the ground 
occupied, and the want of direct railway connexion with the port, and and with the 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean lines, The proprietors of these establishments 
will giad y avail themselves of the opportunity of disposing of their present sites to 
great advantage, and removing to a locality omg the facilities of sea and 
railway communication, with perfect freedom from all the difficulties of their 
present position, and where land can be obtained from the Company at a tenth part 
of the price now paid for building ground in the town. 

In order to form an — of the pecuniary results of the proposed operations 
of the Company, it will be desirable to consider separately the income to be derived 
from the railway, and the profit to be realised by the sale of the land of the Company. 

Firet, with reference to the railway it must be observed, that the existing lines 
are connected with the new port * Joliette”’ and the Docks, but that the old port, 
which is 67 acres in extent, is entirely without railway communication or docks, 
notwithstanding which the official statistics of the government show that during the 
last year for which they are published, 1863, the returns for the ‘‘ Old Port” were 
as foliows: 

Vessels, Tons of Merchandise, 
4,383 of various nations entered, carrying 950,180 
4,303 » vo _ left, » 593,842 








8,686 Total of vessels. 1,544,022 Tons, 
During the same period the returns for the new port Joliette were— 
Vessels. Tons of Merchandise, 
2,609 of various nations entered, carrying 364,121 
2,400 ”» » eft, ” 330,876 
5,009 Total of vessels. 694,997 Tons. 
Bat in addition to this the new port ‘‘ Joliette’’ received and sent off 1,159,024 tons 
of merchandise in 1863 by 5,373 steamers, on accouut of the facilities afforded by 
the railways and docks. 
* It is evident from these returns that a railway to the old port must secure a very 
large amount of goods traffic, and from the population of the suburban district 
through which the line will pass, and the number of factories, &c., already estab- 
lished in that locality, it is calculated that the railway will produce an immediate 
rofit revenue equal to 15 per cent. on the outlay, which income will be rapidly 
increased by the erection of houses and factories along the line. There will be 
seven intermediate stations between Marseilles and Podestat, ove of which will be 
for the *‘ race course” and the “ public gardens,” and ‘‘ chateau Borelly.”’ 

The company have contracted tor the execution of the works of the railway from 
the ‘* Place Casteilane”’ to “ Podestat,” at the price of £185,000. 

Secondly, with reference to the _— to be realised by the sale of the land of the 
Company, it may be stated that all previous speculations in land at Marseilles have 

een successful. 

The Company have contracted for the purchase of about 1,200,000 square metres 
ofl and (about 300 English acres), situate on both sides of the proposed railway, 
between the town and the ‘“‘ Madrague de Montredov,” 140,000 metres of which 
will be required for the construction of the line and stations, leaving 1,060,000 
metres to be sold for the erection of first-class residences 

It has been estimated by competent judges of the value of building sites in the 

















neighbourhood of Marseilles, that on the completion of the railway the whole of 
this land will be readily sold at the price of at least 20 francs per metre, at which 
rate it will produce 21,200,000 frances, or £848,000, 

The Company have also contracted for the purchase of a very large tract of ground 
beyond the ‘‘ Madrague de Montredon,” through which the railway will pass to 
Podestat; 1,500,000 metres (about 375 acres) of this land, adjoining both sea and 
railway, will be at once available as sites for factories and works of all kinds. 

Estimating the selling price of this land at 10 francs per metre, a sum suflicient] 
low to induce the manufacturers to establish their works rapidly in the locality, it 
will produce a sum of 15,000,000 francs, or £500,000, 

The average cash cost to the Company of the land above referred to is only 54 
francs per metre, including the houses already built thereon, aud including also up- 
wards of 10,000,000 metres of land (about 2,500 acres) on the coast line for three 
miles beyond the proposed terminus at Podestat, which will thus be acquired by the 
Company free of cost, aud which will be made available at some future time by an 
extension of the railway and the formation of roads, 

An ample supply of water, which is indispensable at Marseilles, both for houses 
and land, can be obtained from the existing works, which have cost the municipality 
more then 60,000,000 of francs. 

The additional capital required for the payment of land will be mised in deben- 
tures, to be repaid out of the produce of the land sales, 

The practical bearing of the land question is as follows: Assuming the sale of 
the land at the low prices named, the profits arising theretrom will not only repay 
the whole cost of the railway, but in addition there will remain a very large surplus 
for division, as bonus amongst the shareholders. 

The rallway concession from the French Government is for the term of 99 

ears. 

The lands of the Company will be freeholds in perpetuity, except the small 
“cee occupied by the railway, which must necessarily be surreudered with the 
ine at the expiration of the concession, 


5,000 of the shares have been subscribes for in France, and will be issued 
with £3 per share paid up thereon ; 
3,000 shares will be reserved for issue as fully paid-up shares ; leaving 
12,000 ordimary shares for‘issue to the public, 





20,000 
The articles of association, and also the contract, concassions, and plans, may be 
po “_" offices of the solicitors, Messrs. Newbon, Evans, and Co., 28, Nicholas 

ane, Cc. . 

Applications for shares in either of the accompanying forms may be made to the 
secretary at the offices of: the Company, or to the bankers, brokers, and solicitors. 
But no application will be entertained unless the deposit of £1 per share on the 
number applied for has been duly paid to the Company's bankers. In the event of 
ae Seen being made to the applicant, the deposit will be promptly returned 
in full. 





FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES WITH £5 PAID ON ALLOTMENT, 
To be retained by the bankers. 


To the Directors of the Marseilles Extension Railway and Land Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your bankers, the Imperial Bank (Limited), the 
sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that = will allot me that number, and I agree to 
accept such shares, or any less number you may allot to me, and I agree to pay the 
sum of £4 per share on allotment, and I authorise you to insert my name on the 
register of members for the number of shares allotted to me, 


Tamed Digmatare . occ ccsesccseegasspaepscsetnctnesstecrenessovsestsacenassssonseteeses 
POE FUT vinteeicarecriinthapiasbeaapaps cing diesendysenveystwthixuasttnenhibbeessian 
ONO caiccssncnsuicitsnenvtalnakatukrhniess indavesspeduisns densi ctiaebsscetsaesennse 
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OR THIS FORM OF APPLICATION FOR FULLY PAID-UP SHARES. 
To be retained by the Bankers, 


To the Directors of the Marseilles Extension Railway and Land Company 
(Limited). 

Gentlemen,—-Having paid to your bankers, the Imperial Bank (Limited), the 
sum of £ , being a deposit of £1 per share on shares in the above 
Company, I hereby request that you will allot me that number of fully paid-up 
shares, and I agree to accept such shares, or any less number you may allot to me, 
on the terms of the prospectus, and I agree to pay the balance of the amount of 
such shares on aliotment, and to sign the articles of association of the Company 
when required, and I authorise you to insert my name on the register of members 
for the number of shares allotted to me. 


Usual signature......ccccsccccccessessse envesiepibdide setveherenseibersecveneteenauiees 
. te eee ee wOb Ed pede baebisause occupscsamnnnnenesdandineer 
ET. cntiphoniamiedesnite ciniteseuen ee 
PUMA sccidccnciidaeinssssasdseenensscscsenebadtdanishueanesneessbhahabeceeaeerees 

ie avs dnudapeniodecesuundnndbueseciantensne’-did8s0dbaenesd puuesensbeenqueseess eal 1865 
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THE LIVERPOOL COMMERCIAL BANKING COMPANY (Limited), Liver- 
pool, and Messrs. GASQUOINE & CHAMBERLAIN, Liverpool, are prepared 
to receive applications for Shares. 


NSURANCE CORPCR ACE OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE. 


Capital, Four Millions, in 80,000 Shares of £50 each. 
£1 per Share on Application, £1 on Allotment, and £3 in three months, 
No further Call is contemplated. 


20,000 Shares are reserved for the Public, of which 10,000 Shares are now offered 
at par; the remaining 60,000 Shares being reserved for the transfer of the Capital 
ped Business of several Firat-claes Fire, Life, and Marine Insurance Companies. 


Drexscrors. 

Edward William Burgett, Esq. (late of Calcutta), London. 

John Blackall, Esq., Winchmore Hill, Middlesex, London. : 

George Campbell, Esq., Merchant (Messrs. H. N. Dickson & Co.), San Francisco 
and London. - , 

William Leigh Clare, Esq (Messrs. William Clare & Sons), Liverpool. 

George Garraway, Esq. (Messrs. G. Garraway & Co.), London. 

Thomas Gerard, Esq., Merchant (late of China), Liverpool. : ; 

John R. H. Keyworth, Esq. (Messrs. J. R. H. Keyworth & Co.) Lincoln, Liverpool 
and London. 

Edward Lucas, Esq. (Messrs. 8. H. Lucas & Son), London. ; 

John Lockett, Esq., Merchant (Messrs. William & John Lockett), Liverpool. 

Pierre Mussabini, Esq., Merchant (Consul for the Ottoman Empire), Liverpool. 

William McDonell, Esq., Merchant (Messrs. McDonell & Co.), London, 

Andrew Stewart, Esq., Merchant, 1, Rumford Place, Liverpool. 

Edward Greenfield Tinker, Esq. (Messrs. Grinnell, Tinker, & Morgan), London. 
With power to add to their number, and to be increa-ed by the election of 

Directors from the Companies amalgamating with this Corporation. 


Broxers.—Messrs. G, W. Shirreff,5, Warnford Court, London; Messrs. Gasquoine 
and Chamberlain, Grosvenor Buildings, Tithebarn Street, Liverpool ; Messrs. 
Shore and Kirk, Manchester. 

Sortcrrors.—Messrs. Foster & Anderson, 11, King William Street, London, E.C. ; 
William Tyndall, Esq., 8, North John Street, Liverpool (where the Articles of 
Association may be seen). 

BankERs. 

The Imperial Bank, Limited, London; the Liverpoo) Commercial Banking Com- 

pany, Limited, Liverpool. 

Temporary Offices—29, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.; 1, Brown’s Buildings, 

Exchange, Liverpool. 





ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Insurance Corporation of Great Britain is established to carry on the 
business of Marine, Fire, and Life Assurance, and by amalyamation to unite 
under one Management several first-class Marine, Fire, and Life Insurance Com- 
anies ; and as it will be obvious that the aggregate cost of Management of separate 
nstitutions for one and the same object must be greater than for one Office, there- 
fore in this feature alone the advantage now offered must commend itself to the 
Shareholders. 

Applications for Shares to he made to the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, and to the 
Secretary, Thomas ALFRED Port, Esq., at the Offices of the Company, in London 
and Liverpool. 


| Klaas RANCE CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
‘ LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE AND MARINE, 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply to the Secretary, 1, Brown’s Buildings, Liverpool, or 29, St. Swithin’s Lane, 
London. 











SPECIAL NOTICE. 
HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament). Established 1825. 
Governor.—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Drrvuty Governor.—The Right Honourable the Earl of ROSSLYN. 


APPROACHING DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


The Seventh Division of Profits is appointed to be made at 15th November, 1865, 
and all Policies now effected will participate. 

The fund to be divided will be the profits since 15th November, 1860. 

A policy effected now will not only participate in this division, but will secure 
one year’s additional bonus at all future divisions over later policies 

The Standard is one of the largest and most successful of the Life Assurance 
Institutions of Great Britain, Its income is above £400,000 per annum, and its 
invested funds exceed £2,500,000 sterling. 


CuAtIRMAN OF THE Lonpon Boarp. 
The Right Honourable Lord ELCHO, M.P. 
Orpinary Directors. 
Charles Hemery, Esq., 28, Threadneedle- | J. Scott, Esq., 4, HyaeYpark street. 





street. Francis Le Breton, Esq., 21, Sussex- 
Lieut.-Colonel J. D. G. Tulloch, place, Regent’s-park. 
T. H. Brooking, Esq., New Broad- 


Alex, bea Feq., Lime-street. 
Lestock Robert Reid, Esq., 122, West- street. 
bourne-terrace, 


ManaGEr—Will. Thos. Thomson, F.R.S.E. 
Resipext Sxecrxtary—H. Jones Williams. 
Soricirors—Messrs. Minet & Smith. 


OrFIcers. 
London is exe ec ae .. 82, King William-street, E.C. 
Edinburgh ana “es ans on 3, George-etreet (Head Office). 
Dublin nae see Sw ene .. 66, Upper Sackville-street. 
Glasgow 106, St. Vincent-street. 


Information can be obtained at the Company's Offices, or from the Agents in 
the principal towos of England, Scotland, or Ireland, 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES. 


‘yas SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
DIRECTORS. 
SIR JAMES CARMICHAEL, BART., Chairman. 

Lord de Mauley. Henry Moor, Esq., M.P. 

Francis Kdwards, Esq. C. Sanderson, Esq. 

Samuel Guroey, Esq., M.P. G. Scamell, Esq. 

Capt. J. Grant, late K.A. Right Hon. James Stuart Wortley. 

The Directors are prepared to receive applications for the Debentures of this 

Company, to replace 8 falling due. The amount of the Debentures is restricted 
to one-third of the Capital ; the Interest payable on thissum Half-yearly, is £5,280 
per aunum, and forms the first charge on the Revenue of the Company, the gross 
amount of which is now £59,000 per annum. The Debentures are issued for five 
years, in sums of £50 and upwards, and are secured by the whole of the property, 
effects, and revenues of the Company, which include a Reserve Fund equal to one- 
sixth of the Debenture debt; by a special Resolution, one-tenth of the Revenue 
1s added Half-yearly to the Reserve Fund. The Company has seven cables in con- 
nection with the Continent, the erclusive Concessions for carrying Telegraph 
Messages until 1899, and a Revenue which has increased from £30,000 to £50,000 
per annum, since the original Debentures were issued in 1861. 


By order, 8. M. CLARE, Secretary. 
58, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C. 











ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, GRACE- 
CHURCH-STREET, LONDON, 
Established December, 1835. 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT INDIVIDUAL LIABILITY. 
Drexcrors. 
Cuiarrmax—SAMUEL HAYHURST LUCAS, Esq. 
Dsrvtry Coatzrman—ROBERT INGHAM, Esq., M.P. 


John Bradbury, Esq pe ooh merge t.. » 
ilpin, Eaq., M.P. 
Cc 


Henry White Castle, Esq. 
Thomas Chambers, Eeq., Q.C, harles Reed, Esq, F.S.A. 
Jonathan Thorp, > 


Joseph Fell Christy, Esq. 
Henry Constable, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq. 


John Feltham, Esq. 
Mrpicat Orricurs. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Esq., M.D., and John Gay, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Soxriciror—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Coxsvizixe Actvuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.8. 
Srcrutarxy—George Morris, Esq. 
Amount of profit of the five years ending 20th November, 1862, was £531,965 3 4 


Making the total profit divided ............... missiokbinniaiaeties £1,227,258 5 8 
: Instances of Reductions in Premiums. 





























) Sum | Original Premium now | Reduction 

Date of Policy. | Age. | Assured. Frenen. payable. per cent, 

| 

£ £. s. a. £. s. a, 
October ...1836 | 49 | 1,000 | #11 8 0 710 99 
March...... 1840 | 48 200 810 4 119 4 77 
January ...1839 | 36 | 1,000 | 2910 0 1012 8 64 
December 1850 | 58 | 2,000 | 126 0 O 64 6 8 49 
January ...1852 | 35 | 500 | 1411 8 928 374 
January...1859| 48 | 3,000 | 132 0 0 98 710 25% 








The following are a few instances wherein the Premiums have become extinct, and 
Annuities for the next five years granted in addition :— 


























Nl l Original 
Date of Policy. | Age. | Sum Premium Annuity 
Assured now extinct. payable. 
| £ £. 8. d, £. a. d, 
MEE veins acanesisssts 1836 54 1,000 632 0 0 8 3 8 
August ...........0... 1836 | 56 500 29 3 4 91 3 
De eae 1837 | 60 2,000 135 3 4 75 6 8 
eee 1842 | 61 500 $3219 2 117 4 
Amount of claims paid ...............cccseseereeecees ee. £1,611,165 6 8 
Gross annual income .................cccsssssesscseecserecs 388,791 18 7 
Accumulated fund ................ 2,420,953 14 0 


Members whose premiums fall due on the Ist JULY are reminded that the same 
must be paid within thirty days from that date, 
The prospectus and every information may be had on application. 


June 24, 1865. GEORGE MORRIS, Secretary 


HERCULES 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Limirep). 
CHIEF OFFICE, 33, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


The Oldest Non-Tariff Fire Office, 

Fire Insurance on every description of insurable property. 

Special advantages in the Life department, Second-class lives assured at the 
ordinary rate of premium. on an equitable system peculiar to this Company. 
Agents are required where the Company is not efficiently represented. 

Prospectuses, and every in'ormation, on application to 

SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





OVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
48, ST. JAMES’S STREKT, and 27, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEES, 
The Right Hon. the Earl] of Shrewsbury and Talbot 
Sir Claude Scot’, Bart. | Henry Pownall, Esq. 


The following figures wil] show an increase quite unprecedented in the history of 
the Company :— 








The amount assured im 1862 WAS .......cccccceccccecesccceceeeees £151,065 
Ditto ee MR 6) cusktlbasiedenteiake 194,152 
Ditto ‘ny Sth BED - ss, -enigennssbisnel cosadcasviaspacess 266,450 
To ample security the Office adds the advantage of moderate rates ané liberal 
management. 


The bonuses declared have been unusually large, and amount in some cazes to 


four-fifths of the premiums paid. 
HENRY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 


Ts JOINT STOCK DISCOUNT COMPANY (LIMITED). 


6 and 7, Nicolas-lane, Lombard-street, London. 





SUMSCRIVED CAPITBE ccccsscecccciecsiscssesuscsestadsectbieasiony £2,000,000 
PRE WS. basa resceessesneseesonis ansbequatschscstacpibbiiavtahabeschachiqual - 792,500 
RESELVE FUND ...........:00.06. cores -cechevtckosidesdhtessgbectuberese 30,000 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED. 
Repayable on demand ................:ccccceeeeseeeneeees at 2} per cent, per annum, 
Ditto RP NNO isi. is cinarccanasienssiaecnten - se 
Ditto at 14 Gage’ NOMS .........cccccesessocescepsess 3 . ee 


Special rates for money deposited for long periods, 
July 27, 1865. 


O PROFESSIONAL MEN.—MR.J.B. LANGLEY, M.R.CS. 


(late of King’s College), continues to give his personal and prompt atteation 
to every kind of negotiation between gentlemen engaged in medicine, law, lite- 
rature, architecture, science, or other professional avocations. The business is 
conducted with the most careful regard to the interests of clients, and based upon 
the principle that no fees are charged unless service be rendered. Professional 
practices for transfer, partnerships for negotiation, and professional assistants 
always on the register. Highest references given. Professional Agency 
(established 1848). 

Professional Agency, 50, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 








PHOTOGRAPHY.—" Navn has a magical lens; he is the Photographer of all 
the notabilities,””—Sun. 


AUDIN, 124, Brompton Road, invites the Public to view his 

GALLERY OF CELEBRITIES, which is open from 10to4 daily. Admis- 

sion op presentation of Card. Portraits taken daily from Cuarte-de-Visite to Full 

Size. Miniatures coloured ; Faded Pictures reproduced; Oil Paintings and Pho- 

tographs copied ; Portraits enlarged or reduced, and every description of Photo- 

graphic work executed. NAUDIN, by arrangement, will send one of his Artists 
to any part of the United Kingdom to take Photographs of any description. 

The following is from the Oriental Budget :—** Naudin has ed a magnificent 
Studio, decorated in a gorgeous style, in the neighbourhood of South Kensington, 
and he is evidently the Artist patronized by all the lions of London. We can con- 
fidently assert that Naudin’s Portraits are far superior to any yet published,” 


NAUDIN, Photographie Artist, 124, Brompton Road, London, 8.W 
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A DIH’S 


CELEBRATED SCOTCH FISHING, SHOOTING, AND TRAVELLING TWEEDS, 


Woven in the Hand Looms, of PURE HIGHLAND WOOLS, suited for all Seasons and Climates, are on View at the 
ROYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, REGENT STREET. 


Also SCOTT ADIE’S FAMOUS “WATER-PROOF INVERNESS,” 
DEER-STALKING and DRIVING CLOAKS, always in great choice. 
BOYS’ KILT SUITS IN ALL THE CLANS. 


Entrance at THE CORNER OF VIGO STREET ONLY. 
PATTERNS OF THE ABOVE FORWARDED FREE, INCLUDING HIS “GREVILLE” FISHING TWEEDS NOW SO MUCH IN REQUEST. 





PATENT ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. | 


“Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I consider it the best 
lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both in its optical and mechanical arrange- 
ments.’’—Sir Davip BrewsteEr, F.R.S., &c. 

‘The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly possible to carry the 
Stereoscope.”—Athenaum, 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 


31, CORNHILL, E.C. 








BROWN & GREEN’S KITCHEN RANGES. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 


THE NEW PATEWT. | 

(Granted April, 1865.) | 

**A CLOSE RANGE WITH AN OPEN CHIMNEY.” Combines the perfect 
| 


eare of Smoky Chimneys, and the unequa!l«d advantage for which BKOWN & 
GREEN’S KANGES have long been celebrated, with tree ventilation of _ the 
Kitchen, and increased economy and convenience, 


NO CLOSE HEAT OR SMELL. 


Prospectuses free by Post. 
FREDERICK THOMAS, 72, Bishopsgate Within. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
PATENT CORN FLOUR 


Is extensively used in Summer with 


STEWED FRUIT | 


OF ALL KINDS. 








EDGES & BUTLER, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Recommend and GUARANTEE the following WINES: 








} 
SHERRY, | 


Good Dinner Wine, 24s., 30s., 36s. per dozen; fine pale, golden, and brown 
Sherry, 42s., 48s., 64s., 60s.; Amontillado, for invalids, 60s. 


CHAMPAGNE. | 

Sparkling, 36s., 42s.; splendid Epernay, 48s., 60s.; pale and brown Sillery, 66s. | 
78s.; Veuve Clicquot’s, Perrier and Jovet’s, Moet and Chandon’s, &c. 

PORT. 

For ordinary use, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s.; fine old “‘ Beeswing,’’ 48s., 60s.; choice | 

Port of the famed vintages 1847, 1840, 1834, 1820, at 72s, to 120s. 
CLARET. 

Good Bordeaux, 188., 20s.; St. Julien, 24s., 30s., 36s.; La Rose, 42s. ; Leoville, 

48s.; Latour, 54s.; Margaux, 60s., 728.; Lafitte, 72s., 84s., 96s. { 
BURGUNDY. 

Macon and Beaune, 30s., 36s., 42s.; St. George, 42s.; Chambertin, 60s., 72s.; 
Céte Rétie, 60s., 72s., 84s.; Corton, Nuits, Romanée, Clos-de-Vougedt, &c. ; 
Chablis, 24s., 30s., 36s., 42s., 488,; Montrachet and St. Peray, sparkling 
Burgundy, Xe, 

HOCK. 


Light Dinner Hock, 24s., 30s.; Nierstein, 36s., 42s. ; Hochheimer, 48s., 60s., 72s. ; 
Liebfraumilch, 60s., 728,; Johannesberger and Steinberger, 72s., 84s., to 120s, 


MOSELLE. 

Still Moselle, 24s., 30s.; Zeltinger, 36s., 42s.; Brauneberger, 48s., 60s.; Muscatel, 
60s., 72s.; Scharzberg, 72s., 84s.; sparkling Moselle, 48s., 60s., 66s., 78s. 

Fine Old Pale Cognac Brandy, 60s. and 72s. per dozen; very choice Cognac, 
vintage 1805 (which gained the first-class gold medal at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855), 144s. per dozen. Foreign Liqueurs of every description, On receipt of a 
Post-oflice Order or Reference, any quantity will be forwarded immediately by 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


London, 155, Regent-street, W.; and 30, King’s-road, Brighton 
(Originally established A.D. 1667.) 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC BRANDY.— 
. This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the finest French Brandy, It is 
pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in Bottles, 3s. 8d., at the 
retail houses in London; by the agents in the getueinet towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London, W. Observe the red seal, pink 
bel, and cork branded “‘ Kinahan’s LL Whisk y.” 














OLLOWAY’S PILLS. A remedy for Bilious and Liver 


Complaints. Those who suffer from bile and liver complaints should try | 
the effect of this valuable remedy, a few doses of which wil! make the sufferer feel | 
elastic and vigorous, remove all impurities, give a healthy tone to the liver, and | 
strengthen the stomach. If bilious attacks be allowed to continue without using 
such a preventative, more serious casualties may arise, and the sufferer be consigned 
to a bed of sickness. Holloway’s Pills are an extraordinary remedy, acting imme- 
diately in the removal of acidity of the stomach, indigestion, debility and nausea, 
preparing the food thoroughly for assimilation, rendering each tributary organ 
perfect in its function, and stimulating the kidneys. 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per Box, 


f hex preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 

Modern Chemistry bas conferred upon mankind ; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century, to speak of acure for the gout was considered a 
romance, but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, 
by unsolicited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that public opinion 
proclaims this as one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. Sold by all Medicine 








Vendors. 


Observe, Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted in London at his 


residence, 9, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH—IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT AND 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


MR. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
9, GROSVENOR STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, 

Sole Inventor and exclusive Patentee of Artificial Teeth on a soft, elastic, chemi- 
cally-prepared india-rubber gum. No wires or unsightly fastenings are required ; 
they are more natural, durable, and comfortable than any yet introduced, and are 
about the specific gravity of cork, thus combining lightness and durability beyond 
any yet produced. They are self-adhesive, render support to the adjoining teeth, 
are fitted on a perfectly painless principle, and supplied at charges within the reach 
of all. 

Clergymen, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this system particularly 
adapted to their wants; 1t combines complete enunciation and perfect mastication. 

Consultation free. Observe.—*,* No connection with any one of the same name, 


NEW EDITION.—POST FREE. 
GABRIEL’S PAMPHLET ON THE TEETH. 


(ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE.) 
Explaining the only effectual mode of supplying Artificial Teeth without pain, 
to answer in every particular the purpose of natural masticators, 
Gaprtet’s Pamphlet on the Teeth should be read by all who value health, and 
before consulting a Dentist.—Morning Herald. 
These Teeth are supplied on the principle of capillary attraction and suction, 
thus dispensing entirely with springs, and are supplied at moderate charges, 


MESSRS. GABRIEL, 


THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS, 
LONDON : 27, HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, W. 
City EstapiisHmMent—€4 (late 36), LUDGATE-HILL, 
(Four Doors from the Railway Bridge). 
134, DUKE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 65, NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


YEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY.—Messrs. LEWIN 
& SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, Dentists, 30, Berners-street, Oxford-street, 
and 448, Strand, opposite Charing-cross Railway Station, Established 1830. Their 
Teeth are cheaper, more durable, natural, and comfortable than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, rendering unnecessary 
either wires or ligatures, require but one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices 
completely defying competition, Operations of every kind being unnecessary, the 
most nervous patient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience, 
Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, from 5, 7, 10, to 25 Guineas, warranted, 
For the efficacy, utility, and success of this system, vide ‘* Lancet.” 
Daily attendance at 15, Whitefriargate, Hull; 10, Norfolk-street, Sheffield; 4, 
East-Parade, Leeds; and 14, St. Nicholas-street, Scarborough. 
*.* Established 1830. No connection with any one of the same name, 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. The medical 

profession for Thirty years have approved of this pure solution of Magnesia 

as the best remedy for Gout andsstomachie disorders of every kind; and as a mild 

aperient it is especially adapted for ladies and children. Prepared solely by 

LINNEFORD & CO., Chemists, &c., 172, New Bond-street, London; and sold 
throughout the world by all respectable chemists. 

Cavtion.—See that “ Dinneford & Co.” is on each bottle and red label over 
the cork. 














Just Published, 3rd edition, price 1s., post free for 14 stamps, with Photographic 
Tilustration. 
KIN DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES. By 
ROBERT J. JORDAN, M.D. Containing the modern treatment (as 
adopted at the Hospital St. Louis, Paris) for the cure of those numerous diseases 
so prevalent in a high state of civilization, too often consequent on an impure state 
of the blood, causing cutaneous eruptions, scorbutic affections, and scrofula; 
treatment for superficial, and deep-seated ulcers; torpidity of the circulatory 
system, causing discolouration of the hands, redness and roughness of the skin, dis- 
figuring the face, and giving it an unsightly appearance, in lieu of a clear, fair, 
and healthy complexion. 
‘This book is, as he has aimed to make it, ‘thoroughly useful and practical,’”"— 
Medical Times and Gazette, August 4th, 18€0, 


To be had direct from the Author, 29, George-street, Hanover-square, London, W. 











HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT ? is a thought often 

occurring to literary men, public characters, and persons of benevolent 

intentions. An immediate answer to the inquiry may be obtained. ASPECIMEN 
BOOK OF TYPES, and information for authors, sent on application, by 


RICHARD BARRETT, 13, Mark-lane, London, 








Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 


pD*: DRUITTS REPORT ON THE CHEAP WINES 

from France, Italy, Ausiria, Greece, and Hungary: their Quality, Whole- 
someness, and Price, and their Use in Diet and Medicine, Reprinted from the 
** Medical Times and Gazette.” 

** This is one of the most useful works that has hitherto appeared on the subject.’ 
— Observer. 

‘It is pleasant, interesting, and instructive.”— Medical Circular. 


London: HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand. 
DR. LEE ON BATHS, 


HE BATHS OF SWITZERLAND AND SAVOY, with 
REMARKS on MOUNTAIN AIR. 3s. 6d, 
BATHS OF GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 
BATHS OF NASSAU. _ 2s. 6d. 
HOMBURG AND NAUHEIM. Is. VICHY. 1s. 
WATERING PLACES OF ENGLAND. Fourth Edition, 7s. 6d. 


JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, New Burlington-street. 


N EWSPAPERS AND MAGAZIN ES.— Messrs. 

Cox & Wyman, Printers of ‘‘THE BUILDER,” and other First-class 
Publications, beg to call the attention of Proprietors of Newspapers and Periodicals 
to the unusual Facilities their Establishment presents for the production of the 
above class of Work, with regularity and in the best style.—Lincoln’s Inn Steam 
Printing Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C, 
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THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH COMMISSION. 





. 


The LONDON REVIEW having sent out special commissioners 
the Church and other religious denominations throughout England and 


to collect practical information as to the working and efficiency of 
Wales, and to inquire into their respective influence and progress, 


and into the moral condition of the people in the various districts, the publication of the Report is continued Weekly. 
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COLENSO’S ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS, 

New Edition (1864), thoroughly revised, with the addition of Notzs and 
ExaMInaTIon Parrrs, in 12mo., price 4s. 6d. 


Also, New Key, by Rev. J. HUNTER, price 5s. 
RITHMETIC DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS: | 


To which is added a Chapter on Decrmat Cornacs. By the Right Rev. | 
J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Lord Bishop of Natal. 


Also by Bishop COLENSO, Revised Editions, 
TEXT-BOOK OF ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 18mo., Is. 9d. ; 


or with Answers, 23, 3d.; or in Five Pants, separately, as follows :— 
1. Text-Book. 6d. 4, Examples. Part III. — Fractions, 
2, Examples. Part I.—Simple Arith- Decimals, &c, 4d. . 

metic. 4d. | 5, Answers to the Examples, with Solu- 
3. Examples. Part IL, — Cesar tions of the more difficult Ques- 

Arithmetic, 4d, tions. ls, 


ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, 1vol., 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

Part I. 12mo., 4s.6d. Kerry, 5s. 

Hvunrer’s Questions on Part I. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. 12mo., 6s. Kerry, 5s. 

18mo., ls. 6d. Kay, 2s. 6d. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. 12mo., 2s. éd. 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS. 4s. 6d.; with Key, 6s. 6d. 
The above PROBLEMS, with Kry, Is. 6d.; without Key, 1s. 
TRIGONOMETRY. Part I., 3s.6d. Key, 3s. 6d, 
Part I1., 2s, 6d.; Key, 5s. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row, 
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CONTANSEAU’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. 


The Eighth Edition, in post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. bound, or Part I. French-English, 
5s. 6d. Part IL, English-French, 5s. 6d. 


NEX PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and | 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. By Lion Contansrav, French Examiner for | 
Military and Civil Appointments, &c. 





ons . ow | 
Also, by Mr. Contanszav, Second Edition, price 5s. 
} 


POCKET FRENCH DICTIONARY: being a careful Abridg- 
ment of the Author's Practical French and English Dictionary, retaining all the 
most useful features of the original work condensed into a much smaller volume, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK ON NATURAL HISTORY BY REV. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
Now complete, in One Volume, 8vo., price 21s. cloth, or price 272. half-bound in 
morocco by RiviERrs. 


OMES WITHOUT HANDS: Being a Description of the 

Habitations of Animals classed,according to their Principle of Construction, | 
By J. G. WOOD, M.A., F.L.S. With about 140 ILLUSTRATIONS engraved on | 
Wood by G. Prarson, from Original Designs made by F. W. Keyt and EK, A. 
Smirn, under the Authbor’s superintendence, 


‘Mr. Woon’s works are always wel- | by excellent engravings, from drawings 
come to the lovers of natural history. | made expressly for the work. This work 
In Homes without Hands we have an | will do much to diffuse and increase an 
account of the habitations which are | intelligent pt apteage “wd animal life. It 
never marred by incompetence or im-| is written with an evMent sympathetic 
proved by practice, constructed by vari- | feeling for the subject in hand, and is 
ous animals, classed according to their | thoroughly entertaining throughout,” — 
principles of construction, and illustrated | Victoria Magazine. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co., Pa 
(OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, for 


Families and Schools. 
In the same Series, Revised Editions, 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN HISTORY, 10d. 
OUTLINES OF GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF FRANCE, 1a. 3d. 
OUTLINES OF SACRED HISTORY, 2s. 6d, 
OUTLINES OF GEOGRAPHY, 10d. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 


DE PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH BOOKS. 


DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK ; or, Lives of Celebrated 
Children, With Explanatory Notes, 2s. 6d. 


PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s. 6d. 

INTRODUCTION TO PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 1s. 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s. 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in French. 2s, 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. fs. 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE AND FRENCH GENDERS, printed in red and 
blue, 2s, 6d, 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM OF TEACHING FRENCH. 33s. 6d, 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; 


And may be had of tiie Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24, Oakley-square, N.W. 
Twenty-fifth Kdition, in 18mo. with Woodcuts, price 1s. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D, F.R.A.S., Examiner of English Literature at 
the London University; Author of ‘‘ The Bible Handbook,” &c. 12mo., 5s., cloth | 
boards ; 6s. 6d., extra cloth boards, 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster-row; and 164, Piccadilly. 
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SIX POPULAR NOVELS. 
At every Library in the Kingdom, 

I. LADY FLAVIA. 3 vols. 

Il. EMILIE CARLEN’S THE GUARDIAN. 3 vols. 
Ill. MISS MARRYAT’S TOO GOOD FOR HIM. 3 vols. 
IV. MISS MARRYAT’S LOVE’S CONFLICT. 3 vols. 
V. GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. 3 vols. 
VI. LATIMER’S LUCK. 3 vols. 

RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, W. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


[NY CECE — LEED ARKELL, the New Novel, by Mrs. 
WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,” is NOW READY, at all the Libraries 


in 3 vols, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


NOTICE.—NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF-* ABEL DRAKE'S 
WIFE,” &c. 
Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


Ore AGAINST THE WORLD. By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
as” LE _TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 
OTICE—~-A WOMAN’S WAY, the New Novel, by the 


Author of ‘‘ The Field of Life,” is READY at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 


OTICE.—THEO LEIGH, the New Novel. By ANNIE 


THOMAS, Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,”’ is READY THIS DAY, at all the 
Libraries, in 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street. 
Price 6d, 
ncaa STUART MILL ON LIBERTY. A Critique. By 
JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

















‘* The volume itself is as »greeable a companion as need be for a two or three hours 
journey im a railway carriage.’’—Sunday Times. 
Now Ready. 2nd edit., 254 pages, boards, price 1s. 6d, 
ITS : a COLLECTION of the best TALES contributed to 
** Temple Bar,’’ ‘‘ Once a Week,” ‘‘ Chambers’s Journal,” &¢. By LEWIS 
HOUGH, M.A. 
‘The opening paper reminds us of the late Mr. Albert Smith.”—Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper. 
** They are all wrilten in a dashing, pleasant, semi-comic style.’’"—Jllustrated 
London News. 
“Mr. Hough has a fund of good, hearty humour, upon which he is continually 
drawing without any danger of exhausting it.""—Publie Opinion. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 








Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s. 
IDDEN SPRINGS. By the Rev. J. PARKER, of 


Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for clearness of thought 
and language, Al! seems as if it were written with a pencil of light. . . Nature 
is everywhere in the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. There is no 
speaking for speaking’s sake—no display of any kiud; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.’’—Britich Standurd. 

London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Ready this day, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR THE MAN OF BUSINESS, appli- 
L cable to all Departments of Commercial Engagement. 
London: F. PITMAN. 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
IFE: its Nature, Varieties,and Phenomena. By LEO H. 
GRINDON. 


The Publisher begs to announce the issue of the THIRD EDITION of the above 
popular work, in tweive 6d. Monthly Parts, 
Parts I. to 1X., now ready, The work can be had complete, in cloth, price 6s, 6d. 
“*To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual powers, these very 
thoughtful and beautifully written reflections will be a weleome boon, and the source 
long afterwards, we may rest assured, of many fruitful meditations and pleasant 
memceries,”—Sun. 
London: F. PITMAN, 20, Patern»ster-row, E.C. 
Price éd. 
rEXxHE FIRST COURSE OF WELSH AND ENGLISH; 
being a Graduated Series of Inductive Lessonsin both Languages, By JOB 
RICHARDS. 














London: F. PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


DR. YOUNG'S NIGHT THOUGHTS, &c. 
lllustrated, Royal 18mo., cloth, gilt edges and side, 3s, 6d. 

IGHT THOUGHTS ON LIFE, DEATH, AND 
| IMMORTALITY ; and @ Paraphrase on part of the Book of Job. By the 
Kev. EDWARD YOUNG, LL D., some time Kector of Welwyn, Herts. Revised 
and collated with the early quarto editions, With a Life by br. DORAN; and 
Notes by JAMES NICHOLS. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras-lane, Cheapside. 
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WM. H. ALLEN & CO”’S NEW WORKS. 


ONE WITH ANOTHER: A New Novel, By EDWARD 
WILBERFORCE, Esq., Author of ‘‘Social Life in Munich.” 2 vols., post 
8vo, 21s. 

“If the book contained no other point for praise, its Dresden Pictures would 
place ‘One with Auother’ high amongst the best novels of the season.”— 
Athenaeum. 

* Unquestionably the book is not an ordinary novel . . . It is full of a kind 
of intellectual remark, and a kind of shrewdness of observation, which are rare in 
novels, The knowledge of the world indicated is large, the knowledge of curious 
matters still larger, and the eye for outline of character considerable.’’—Spectator. 





SCRAPS & SKETCHES GATHERED TOGETHER. 
By Sir LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 

Containing :—A Week at Constantinople—A Winter in Kertch—Stamboul to 
Pesth—A Day in Cairo—Reminiscences of Baden—A day at the Barricades— 
Chapter on Gembling—A Pleasant Night of it—Hunting at Baden-Baden—A 
Night in California—Byways of the Black Forest—The Dinner Question— 
Americans at Home—American Young-Ladyism, &c, 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. 


DOMESTIC LIFE, CHARACTER, and CUSTOMS 


of the NATIVES of INDIA. By JAMES KERR, M.A., late Principal of 
the Hinda College, Calcutta. Post 8vo., cloth 10s. 6d, 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION —- DORAN’S WORK ON THE 
STAGE, 


THEIR MAJESTIES’ SERVANTS  ; Annals of the English 
Stage—Actors, Authors, and Audiences, from Thomas Bellerton to Edmund 
Kean. By DR. DORAN, F.S.A. Post 8vo, 6s. 

** A History of the Stage was not in existence till Dr. Doran’s issued from the 
ress.””— Atheneum. 
**In every page of Dr. Doran’s Work we find ourselves in the company of a most 
amiable man, with sense of humour and well-directed sympathies,’’—7'%imes. 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF MRS. MAYHEW’S GERMAN LIFE 
AND MANNERS. 
GERMAN LIFE AND MANNERS AS SEEN IN 


SAXONY AT THE PRESENT DAY; with an Account of Village Life— 
Town Life—Fashionable Life—Married Life—School and University Life, &c., 
of Germany at the present time, with Illustrations, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 





Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols, 


THE PEMBERTON FAMILY. Edited by the Author of 


** Margaret and her Bridesmaids.” 
MISS CAREW. By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, Author of 
** Barbara’s History.” Second Edition. 
** Never has the Author’s brilliant style been more conspicuously displayed than 
in this very charming story.”’—Sun. 
LONDON PILGRIMS. 3 vols. 
« An amusing novel, filled with adventure.” — Messenger. 
HURST & BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MR. PALGRAVE’S BOOK OF TRAVELS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





** The work is a model of what its class should be,” —Fortnightly Review. 





Now Ready, in 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, price 28s. 
A NARRATIVE OF A YEAR’S JOURNEY THROUGH 


CENTRAL AND EASTERN ARABIA, 
1862-3. 


By WILLIAM GIFFORD PALGRAVE, 
Late of the Eighth Regiment Bombay N.I. 





*¢ A stirring tale of adventure in an absolutely new and virgin country, hitherto 
unvisited, except under conditions which reduced the traveller to the category of a 
mere senseless corpse in a coffin.’”’— Quarterly Review. 

** This is peer, sep A the best book of travels, and, we are inclined to add, the 
best book of any kind produced this year.”’—Spectator. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 16, Bedford-street, Covent Garden, London. 





LIFE OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


Now Ready, with Four on (Portrait with Autograph ; Midhurst ; 
Dunford Mouse; West Lavington Church) and Vignette of Birthplace, Fcap., 
cloth, price 5s. (postage, 4d.) 


RICHARD COBDEN, 


THE APOSTLE OF FREE TRADE, 
HIS POLITICAL CAREER AND PUBLIC SERVICES. 
A BIOGRAPHY. 


By JOHN McGILCHRIST, Author of “The Life of Lord Dundonald,” ‘Men 
who have Made Themselves,”’ &c, 


London: LOCKWOOD & CO., 7, Stationers’-Hall-court. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST. No. CCCCXXVIII. Price 2s. 6d. 
Parliamentary Reform.—True mode of | Reminiscences of the Court and Times 





Proceeding. of the Emperor Paul I. of Russia up 
John Dryden. A Vindication. By to the period of his death. From the 
Shirley. Papers of a deceased Russian General 


Gilbert Rugge. A Tale. By the Author Officer. Part I. 
of “A First Friendship.” Chaps. | Public Virtue and Lord Westbury. 
XLVIII.—XLIX. From an old Gentleman’s Diary. By 
Her Majesty's Court of Probate. the Author of ‘ Paul Ferroll.’ 
Religious Toleration. Miss Kate Terry in Viola, 
Spectrum Analysis and the Sun’s Phy- 
sical Constitution. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster-row. 

















DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO* 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE ART-JOURNAL 
"For AUGUST (Price 2s. 6d.) contains— 


THREE LINE ENGRAVINGS, viz.:— 
RUSTIC CIVILITY, after W. Corurns, R.A; 
THE BROKEN WINDOW, after W. H. Kniaut; and 
THE VALE OF ASHBURNHAM, after J. M. W. Turse, R.A. 


THE LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS are :— 
EDWARD BENDEMANN, By J. B. Atkinson. With Three Illustrations. 


THE ART OF MAKING TEMPORARY BRIDGES. By Captain Drayson. 
With Nine Examples. 


LIVERPOOL POTTERY. By Liewellynn Jewitt. With Eight Examples. 
EBENEZER ELLIOTT. By Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall. With Five Illustrations. 
OLD AND NEW LONDON. By F. W. Fairholt, 

ART-RAMBLES IN BELGIUM. With Twenty-four Engravings. 

ART IN PARLIAMENT. 

HENRY DEUX WARE. 

THE EXHIBITION AT ALTON TOWERS, 

THE PETTENKOFER PROCESS. 

THE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

NOTICES OF DECEASED ARTISTS. 

THE MARMOR HOMERICUM, 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS AT THE CRYSTAL 
PALACE, &e, &e, 


London: VIRTUE & CO., 26, Ivy-lane. 
Now Ready, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES, 
NO. LV. JUNE, 1865, 
ConrTENTS. 
. LATER SPECULATIONS OF AUGUSTE COMTE. 
. THE ANTI-SLAVERY REVOLUTION IN AMERICA. 
. MR, HERBERT SPENCER'S PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 
. POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
. IMPERIAL HISTORY, 
. AMERICAN NOVELISTS: THEODORE WINTHROP. 
. THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR INDIAN POLICY. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1, Theology and Philosophy.—2. Politics, 
Sociology and Travels.—3. Science.—4. History and Biography.—5. Belles 


Lettres, : 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Naan Owe 








Now Ready (One Shilling), No. 68, 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
For AUGUST, 
With Illustrations by Gzornar Du Mavrise and Grorcre H. Taomas. 
ConrTENTS., 
WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. An Every-day Story. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. XXXVII.—A Fluke, and what came of it, 
»» AXXVIIT.—Mr. Kirkpatrick, Q.C, 
as XXXIX.—Secret Thoughts ooze out. 
ae XL.—Molly Gibson breathes freely. 
OLD ELECTION DAYS IN IRELAND, 
ETNA IN ERUPTION, 
ANDREA FERARA. 
ARMADALE. (With an Illustration.) 
Book the Third (Continued). 
Chap. XIII.—Exit. 
Book the Fourth. 
Chap. I.—Mrs. Milroy. 
»»  I11,—The Man is Found, 
TO HOMBURG AND BACK FOR A SHILLING. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF CRIME AND CRIMINALS IN CHINA. 
DANTE, 





SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 65, Cornhill. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
For AUGUST, 1865. No. DXCVIII. Price 2s. 6d, 
ConTENTS, 

SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE,—Part IV, 
JOSIAH WEDGWOOD. 

HANDS AND HEARTS 

MISS MARJORIBANKS.—Part VII. 


CORNELIUS O'DOWD UPON MEN AND WOMEN, AND OTHER 
THINGS IN GENERAL.—Part XVII. O'Dowd’s Experiences: “En 
Voyage.”’—Act I. Ditto.—Act LI, 


PICCADILLY; AN EPISODE OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AUTO.- 
BIOGRAPHY.—Part VI. 


THE LONDON ART-SEASON, 
CLEOPATRA. 
THE LATE ELECTIONS, 
W. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


THE CLYFFARDS OF CLYFFE. 
CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


The Monthly Part just issued contains—besides the usual amount of useful 
and entertaining matter—Chapters 1 to 10 of a new and interesting Romance 


mute’ (HE CLYFPARDS OF CLYFFE. 
THE AUTOGRAPHIC MIRROR. 


No. V., New Series. Saturday, July 29th. Price 6d., by post 7d, 


Contents :—Louise d’Orleans, Queen of the Belgians.—Sir Walter Scott.—Lord 
Jeffrey.—Henry Hallam.—Charles Dickens,—Alexander Dumas (the Elder).— 
David Garrick, a most interesting letter. — Mendelssohn. — John Brabam. — 
Meyerbeer, a letter and music. — Lablache. — Madame Ristori. Illustrations: 
Russian Sketches, by Williem Turner, The Monthly Part for JULY, containing 
Nos. 1 to 5, is now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


OFFICE :—13, BURLEIGH-STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
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